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PREFACE  I 


Committee  Established 

The  Justice  Cabinet  Committee,  at  a  meeting  on  October  11,  1973,  recommended 
that  an  inter-ministerial  committee  be  established  to  examine  the  applicability 
of  a  Phoenix-type  programme  for  Ontario  and,  if  feasible,  to  develop  proposals 
for  a  pilot  project. 

Composition. 

The  Committee  was  composed  to  achieve  a  wide  representation  of  those  provincial 
government  agencies  concerned  with  the  problem  of  drinking-driving.  Included  on 
the  Committee  were  representatives  of: 

The  Ministry  of  the  Attorney  General 

The  Ministry  of  Transportation  and  Communications 

The  Addiction  Research  Foundation  of  the  Ministry  of  Health 

The  Ontario  Provincial  Police 

For  the  preparation  of  this  report,  the  Committee  was  supported  by  a  Technical 
Consultant,  Research  Staff,  and  Secretariat  advisers. 

Terms  of  Reference 

On  October  11,  1973,  the  Committee’s  terms  of  reference  were  expressed  as 
follows: 

-  To  study  the  Phoenix  Driving- While-Intoxicated  Re-education  Programme  and 
other  programmes  modelled  on  it,  with  a  view  to  assessing  their  general 
effectiveness. 

—  To  examine  the  possible  applicability  of  such  a  programme  within  the  context 
of  existing  legislation  in  the  Province  of  Ontario. 

—  If  considered  feasible,  to  develop  an  outline  of  a  pilot  project,  including 
proposals  for  administration,  staffing,  funding  and  evaluation  criteria. 

—  To  report  its  findings  to  the  Justice  Cabinet  Committee 
The  terms  of  reference  were  subsequently  expanded: 

—  To  examine  the  drinking-driving  problem  in  general,  with  a  view  to  developing, 
for  the  Justice  Cabinet  Committee’s  consideration,  possible  courses  of  action  which 
may:  1)  improve  development  of  appropriate  new  methods;  2)  maximize  use  of 
available  resources;  3)  stimulate  co-operation  and  information  sharing;  and  4) 
discourage  ineffective  duplication  of  effort. 

On  July  16,  1974  additional  terms  of  reference  were  articulated. 

—  To  bring  together  the  material  contained  in  the  Committee’s  submission  and 
develop  an  integrated  approach  to  drinking-driving,  using  additional  information 
contained  in  an  Addiction  Research  Foundation  report  on  the  social  and  health 
costs  of  alcohol  consumption.  The  objective  was  to  prepare  a  paper  outlining 
the  situation  in  Ontario,  identifying  the  key  issues,  and  stating  the  options  for 
Government  intervention. 

Report 

This  report  is  based  on  these  terms  of  reference.  Section  A  describes  the  drinking¬ 
driving  situation  in  Ontario  and  Section  B  outlines  some  options  open  to  the 
Government  for  attacking  this  problem. 


PREFACE  II 

Despite  the  recent  wave  of  concern  over  the  non-medical  use  of  psychoactive  drugs 
alcohol  misuse  is  by  far  the  greatest  drug  problem  in  Ontario.  It  has  been  said 
that,  in  many  countries,  only  cancer  and  cardiovascular  ailments  exceed  alcohol- 
related  health  problems  in  number  of  victims,  in  the  misery  caused  to  the  sufferer 
and  those  close  to  him,  and  in  the  economic  cost  of  these  conditions  to  the 
community  as  a  whole.  While  it  is  difficult  to  fully  substantiate  such  a  comparison, 
the  relevant  point  is  conveyed:  the  problem  is  a  very  serious  one.  In  this  respect, 
Ontario  is  no  exception. 

In  this  Province,  about  4.5  million  persons  consume  alcoholic  beverages  with  an 
average  consumption  exceeding  two  gallons  of  absolute  alcohol  annually.  Expressed 
in  beverage  alcohol,  this  per  capita  average  represents  approximately  300  bottles 
of  beer,  6  bottles  of  wine  and  12  bottles  of  distilled  spirits.  Although  a  majority  of 
drinkers  use  alcohol  without  damage  to  themselves  or  others,  a  substantial 
proportion  consume  sufficient  amounts  to  increase  their  risk  of  disease  and  other 
damaging  consequences.  Such  drinkers  are  by  no  means  only  those  persons  who 
seek  help  in  alcoholism  treatment  centres  or  other  organizations  that  aim  to 
rehabilitate  the  alcoholic.  A  far  greater  number  drink  hazardous  amounts  of  alcohol 
usually  without  realizing  the  risks  of  such  consumption.  The  consequences  involve 
a  wide  range  of  health  concerns  such  as  liver  disease,  some  cancers,  accidents  and 
suicides.  In  the  social  sphere,  heavy  alcohol  use  often  contributes  to  family  break¬ 
down,  child  neglect  and  reduced  work  productivity.  While  it  is  difficult  to  estimate 
the  burden  to  society  that  these  problems  create,  there  is  no  doubt  that  the  economic 
cost  exceeds  the  revenue  to  Government  resulting  from  the  sale  of  alcoholic 
beverages. 

Clearly,  alcohol  use  can  result  in  a  great  diversity  of  harmful  consequences.  It  is 
safe  to  conclude  that  concentration  on  reducing  one  type  of  damage  without 
concurrent  efforts  to  change  the  prevailing  drinking  practices  in  society  at  large, 
can  only  be  of  limited  success  in  reducing  the  overall  problem  of  alcohol  misuse.  In 
this  respect,  the  most  helpful  lead  is  the  observation  that  the  rate  of  many  alcohol- 
related  problems  in  a  country  is  directly  related  to  the  per  capita  level  of  alcohol 
consumption  in  that  country;  and  the  corollary  that  any  measures  that  will  diminish 
the  general  alcohol  consumption  will  abate  the  rate  of  these  problems.  Such  an 
argument  may  seem  to  go  against  commonsense  expectation:  it  is  widely  thought 
that  higher  consumption  in  the  overall  population  might  be  expected  to  imply  an 
increase  in  the  citizen’s  enjoyment  of  alcoholic  beverages  rather  than  a  raised 
incidence  of  alcohol-related  casualties.  The  empirical  evidence,  however,  suggests 
otherwise.  Without  exception,  nations  that  have  high  alcohol  consumption  levels 
have  the  greatest  prevalence  of  alcohol-related  illness  and  social  damage. 

In  Ontario,  the  trend  is  clearly  toward  an  overall  increase  in  alcohol  use.  All 
available  information  indicates  that  this  trend  is  largely  attributable  to  a  growing 
acceptance  of  alcohol  as  a  part  of  every  day  life  and  to  a  lack  of  public  awareness 
of  the  damaging  consequences  of  alcohol  consumption. 

Although  there  is  a  need  for  an  integrated  response  to  alcohol  misuse  in  this 
Province,  this  does  not  preclude  the  isolation  of  specific  alcohol-related  problems 
such  as  drinking-driving.  Moreover,  there  may  be  definite  advantages  in  isolating 
this  problem  from  the  problem  of  alcohol  abuse  generally.  Some  of  these  advantages 
are: 

1.  While  desirable  changes  in  the  drinking  behavior  of  the  population  at  large  may 
be  difficult  to  achieve,  it  is  reasonable  to  expect  that  the  concurrence  of  drinking 
and  driving  may  be  prevented  through  appropriate  government  countermeasures. 

2.  Government  intervention  into  the  drinking-driving  problem  would  likely  meet 
with  broad  public  support.  This  sentiment  is  at  least  in  part  attributable  to  the 


fact  that  the  drinking-driver  not  only  endangers  his  own  safety  but  the  safety  of 
others. 

3.  Any  attempt  to  reduce  alcohol  abuse  generally  would  involve  complete  and  far 
reaching  measures  which  could  only  be  introduced  over  a  period  of  time.  However, 
reduction  of  the  drinking-driver  problem  is  a  more  manageable  task  involving 
relatively  less  complex  measures,  some  of  which  could  be  introduced  in  the  near 
future. 
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SECTION  A:  THE  PROBLEM 


INTRODUCTION 


1.  Drinking  and  Driving 

We  live  in  a  society  which  encourages  both  drinking  and  driving.  Given  the  nature 
and  prevalence  of  these  two  separate  activities,  it  is  inevitable  that  a  large 
percentage  of  the  population  will  combine  them  at  one  time  or  another. 

Prohibiting  an  activity  which  is  the  hybrid  of  two  distinct  activities,  each  of  which 
are  widely  practiced  and  seen  to  be  sanctioned  by  the  government,  poses  as  very 
difficult  challenge  indeed. 

Many  agencies  in  countries  all  over  the  world  have  attempted  to  remove  drivers 
with  alcohol  in  their  bloodstreams  from  the  road.  Few  have  been  successful  in 
significantly  reducing  drinking-driving  accidents.  Unfortunately,  evaluation  of 
these  countermeasures  has  been  inadequate  and  many  questions  concerning  their 
development  and  effectiveness  remain  unanswered. 

This  report  is  based  on  the  conviction  that  the  first  step  in  attacking  the  drinking¬ 
driving  problem  is  to  provide  Ontario  with  up-to-date  knowledge  on  all  aspects  of 
this  problem.  This  undertaking  can  be  enhanced  through  an  upgrading  of  existing 
sources  of  data  and  the  implementation  and  evaluation  of  pilot  programs. 


2,  Objectives  of  the  Report 

This  report  has  three  basic  objectives: 

—  To  identify  the  nature  and  extent  of  the  drinking-driving  problem  in  Ontario. 

—  To  identify  specific  areas  of  action  indicated  by  the  nature  and  extent  of  the 
problem. 

—  To  suggest  programs  which  combine  the  various  countermeasures  from  the 
specific  areas  of  action  identified. 


3.  Limitations  of  Existing  Data 

Most  of  the  information  presented  in  Section  A  is  drawn  from  the  Ministry  of 
Transportation  and  Communications  (MTC)  Collision  File.  This  file  is  based  on  the 
Motor  Vehicle  Collision  Report  (MVCR)  filled  out  by  the  police  officers  who 
investigate  collisions.  As  with  any  information  from  human  sources,  there  is 
inevitably  a  degree  of  incompleteness  or  inaccuracy.  No  one  could  expect  a  police 
officer,  who  is  on  the  scene  primarily  to  aid  victims,  minimize  the  public  danger, 
and  enforce  the  law,  to  collect  data  with  the  detail,  accuracy  and  objectivity 
required  for  complete  analysis.  In  spite  of  this  defect,  the  existing  data  are  extensive 
and  useful. 

It  is  pertinent  to  acknowledge  some  of  the  limitations  and  gaps  which  do  exist. 
First,  the  Blood  Alcohol  Concentration  (BAC)  of  drivers  involved  in  collisions  is 
not  routinely  taken.  In  cases  where  the  driver  is  fatally  injured  or  where  the 
investigating  officer  suspects  the  involvement  of  alcohol  there  are  factors,  such 
as  medical  condition  of  the  driver,  demands  of  the  emergency  situation,  legal 
constraints,  or  a  decision  by  the  coroner,  which  can  potentially  prevent  a 
breathalyzer  analysis  or  blood  test.  Second,  not  all  BAC’s  which  are  taken  reach 
the  MTC  Collision  File  and  are  therefore  not  readily  accessible.  Third,  there  is 
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no  routine  record  kept  of  the  number  of  persons  (other  than  drivers)  who  are 
killed  in  alcohol-involved  collisions.  And  finally,  no  complete  baseline  data  exist 
showing  the  number  and  BAC  levels  of  drinking-drivers  present  on  the  road  at 
various  times  of  day  and  night. 

Keeping  these  limitations  in  mind,  the  existing  data  have  been  analysed.  In  the 
pages  that  follow,  the  findings  provide  the  best  picture  available  of  the  drinking¬ 
driving  problem  in  Ontario.  Evolving  from  this  is  a  discussion  of  the  counter¬ 
measures  which  at  this  stage  may  be  developed  and  implemented  as  a  first  step 
in  finding  a  solution  to  a  pressing  social  problem. 


SECTION  A/PART  8 


DRINKING,  DRIVING  AND  COLLISIONS 

1.  The  Extent  of  Drinking  in  Ontario 

a)  Alcohol  Use  in  Ontario 

In  1972,  the  latest  year  for  which  statistics  are  available,  Ontarians  consumed 
about  10.55  litres  (2.3  gallons)  of  absolute  alcohol  per  adult.  The  consumption 
figures  for  Ontario  and  the  other  provinces  appear  in  Appendix  A,  Table  Al. 
Compared  to  other  countries,  this  level  of  conumption  places  Ontario  in  the  upper 
half  of  the  known  range  of  consumption  levels  in  the  world  (Appendix  A,  Table  A2). 
The  average  drinker  in  France  or  Italy  consumes  about  twice  as  much,  while 
drinkers  in  Norway  consume  slightly  more  than  one  half  of  the  Ontario  average. 

In  recent  years,  alcohol  use  in  Ontario  has  increased  considerably.  The  traditional 
temperance  orientation  which  was  common  in  many  parts  of  this  province  has 
given  way  to  a  more  liberal  attitude  towards  alcohol  use.  Particularly  noteworthy 
is  the  gradual  introduction  of  many  European  drinking  customs  into  the  Canadian 
way  of  life.  The  higher  acceptance  of  alcohol  use  is  reflected  in  a  number  of 
revisions  of  liquor  laws,  e.g.,  permitting  the  drinking  of  alcoholic  beverages  in  an 
increasing  number  and  variety  of  establishments;  hours  of  sale  for  on-and  off- 
premise  consumption  have  been  much  extended;  the  legal  drinking  age  has  been 
reduced  from  21  to  18  years.  Concurrent  with  these  changes,  the  percentage  of 
users  of  alcoholic  beverages  in  many  segments  of  the  population  has  increased. 
In  Table  1  some  data  relating  to  this  trend  are  shown.  Only  in  rural  areas,  among 
the  older  age  groups  and  the  poor  do  we  still  find  a  substantial  proportion  of 
abstainers. 

The  overall  increase  in  consumption  has  not  been  brought  about  by  equivalent 
increases  in  the  use  of  beer,  wine  and  distilled  spirits.  Although  beer  still  accounts 
for  most  of  the  alcohol  consumption  in  Ontario,  the  trend  seems  to  be  in  the 
direction  of  distilled  spirits  and  wine.  The  sale  of  these  two  beverages  has  increased 
more  rapidly  in  recent  years  than  the  sale  of  beer,  (Appendix  A,  Table  A3). 

Alcohol  use  in  Ontario  is  not  characterized  by  the  predominance  of  one  particular 
drinking  pattern  but  rather  by  a  considerable  diversity  of  customs.  Daily  drinking, 
and  drinking  with  meals  are  still  relatively  rare.  For  instance,  in  a  recent  survey 
only  1  1.2  per  cent  of  all  drinkers  reported  daily  use.  Home  consumption  accounts 
for  a  larger  share  of  total  sales  volume  of  alcohol  than  drinking  in  public  places. 

b)  Alcohol  Sales  in  Ontario 

In  1973,  167  million  gallons  of  alcoholic  beverages  were  sold  in  the  Province  of 
Ontario.  Revenue  to  the  government  totalled  $327.6  million,  which  represented 
5.4%  of  the  total  annual  revenue.  There  is  an  upward  trend  toward  greater  sales 
in  gallons  of  alcohol,  and  greater  profits  realized.  (Appendix  A,  Tables  A4  and  A5). 


2.  The  Extent  of  Driving  in  Ontario 

a)  Vehicles 

In  1972  there  were  3.39  million  registered  vehicles  in  Ontario.  It  is  quite  clear  that 
the  number  of  registered  vehicles  has  been  increasing  over  the  last  seven  years 
(Appendix  A,  Table  A6).  There  is  no  evidence  to  suggest  that  the  number  of 
registered  vehicles  will  not  continue  to  increase. 


TABLE  1, 

PERCENTAGE  OF  DRINKERS  AMONG  VARIOUS  SEGMENTS  OF  THE  CANADIAN 
POPULATION,  1955  and  1968 


POPULATION 

PER  CENT  OF 

DRINKERS  1955 

PER  CENT  OF 

DRINKERS  1968 

Total  Adult  Population* 

72 

80 

Sex: 

Male 

81 

86 

Female 

62 

75 

Age: 

21  -  29 

73 

92 

30-49 

76 

89 

50  and  over 

61 

68 

Religion: 

Catholic 

73 

85 

Protestant 

71 

77 

Economic  Level: 

Prosperous 

76 

88 

Average 

72 

84 

Poor 

66 

69 

Education  Level: 

H igh  School  or  More 

74 

86 

Less  than  H igh  School 

67 

78 

Size  of  Place  of  Residence  : 

Population  100,000 
and  Over 

76 

86 

10,000  -  99,999 

72 

77 

Under  10,000  &  Farm 

62 

I n  1 955  it  included  persons  21  years  and  older;  in  1 968  persons  1 5  years  and  older. 

SOURCE:  13th  Annual  Report  of  the  Addiction  Research  Foundation,  1963  page  81  and  Annual  Report 
of  The  Addiction  Research  Foundation,  1972,  page  32. 
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b )  Drivers 

In  1972,  there  were  3.69  million  licensed  drivers  in  Ontario.  In  1973,  there  were 
3.84  million  (Appendix  A,  Table  A7).  The  trend  over  the  years  is  well  established: 
Ontario’s  driver  population  is  increasing  annually. 

c)  Mileage  Driven 

An  estimate  of  mileage  driven  based  on  tax  revenues  from  gasoline  and  motor  fuel 
sales  for  1973  is  37.8  billion  miles  (Appendix  A,  Table  A8).  As  can  be  seen,  the 
annual  mileage  travelled  in  Ontario  has  been  steadily  increasing. 


3.  The  Extent  of  Drinking-Driving  in  Ontario 

The  most  accurate  way  of  measuring  drinking-driving  is  to  randomly  sample 
drivers,  and  determine  their  Blood  Alcohol  Concentration  (BAC).  A  practical  and 
accurate  instrument  to  obtain  this  measurement  is  the  breathalyzer  device. 

A  comprehensive  roadside  breathalyzer  survey  has  never  been  undertaken  in 
Ontario.  Therefore,  information  concerning  the  extent  of  drinking-driving  by  age, 
sex  of  driver,  time  of  day,  day  of  week,  and  month  of  year,  is  not  available. 
However,  in  the  spring  of  1974,  the  Canadian  Ministry  of  Transport  conducted  a 
roadside  breathalyzer  survey  throughout  Canada  as  part  of  an  international  survey 
of  drinking-driving.  In  Ontario,  this  survey  took  place  from  April  17  to  June  8, 
1974  and  samples  were  obtained  between  10  p.m.  and  3  a.m.,  on  Wednesday, 
Thursday,  Friday  and  Saturday  nights,  the  time  when  the  greatest  number  of 
drinking-driving  collisions  occurs. 

The  survey  consisted  of  an  interview  and  a  breath  sample  of  each  driver  who  was 
stopped  and  volunteered  the  information.  In  Ontario,  this  information  was  gathered 
at  244  sites,  selected  randomly  within  sectors  representative  of  the  various  aspects 
of  the  driving  situation. 

Although  the  data  are  still  in  the  process  of  being  analyzed,  a  hand  search  at 
special  request  yielded  some  preliminary  findings  in  Ontario  and  are  presented 
in  Table  2.  Of  all  the  drivers  who  co-operated  with  the  survey,  72.7%  had  no 
alcohol  in  their  breath,  20.9%  had  blood  alcohol  concentration  of  up  to  .08,  and 
6.4%  had  blood  alcohol  concentration  of  over  .08,  which  is  above  the  legal  limit  for 
driving  in  Canada.  The  refusal  rate  for  Ontario  is  not  yet  available,  however,  the 
national  refusal  rate  of  7%  may  give  an  indication  of  what  is  to  be  expected. 

4.  Alcohol  as  a  Contributory  Factor  in  Collisions 

a)  Risk  of  a  Collision 

In  1964,  Borkenstein,  et  al*  reported  results  of  an  extensive  study  on  drinking¬ 
driving  in  Grand  Rapids,  Michigan.  They  found  that  high  blood-alcohol  levels  are 
associated  with  a  disproportionately  high  risk  of  collision,  as  shown  in  Figure  1. 

b)  Collision  Causation 

To  adequately  determine  causality  we  would  have  to  describe  completely  the 
situation  immediately  preceding  each  collision.  For  obvious  reasons  this  is 
impossible.  We  have  to  entertain  the  notion,  therefore,  that  alcohol-involved 
collisions  result  from  a  combination  of  causes  of  which  drinking  is  one.  Holcomb 
(1938)  in  his  study  “Alcohol  in  Relation  to  Traffic”  examined  darkness,  fatigue, 
speed  and  proneness  to  collisions  and  concluded  that  these  factors  unquestionably 
exist  and  in  themselves  do  cause  collisions.  He  added,  however,  that  alcohol  will 
definitely  heighten  the  effect  of  any  or  all  of  these  factors.  He  suggested  that,  until 


See  bibliography  for  complete  reference. 
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Source:  Hand  Search  of  Data  From  Federal  Roadside  Survey  on  Drinking  and  Driving,  Road  and  Motor  Vehicle  Traffic  Safety, 
Ministry  of  Transport,  Canada,  1974. 


Figure  1, 

Relative  Risk  of  Being  Involved  in  a  Collision  For  Persons  With  the  Given  Blood  Alcohol  Concentration  (BAC) 
(as  calculated  from  the  Grand  Rapids  data) 
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Source:  Borkenstein  et  al,  1964  ANDOVER 


experimental  evidence  is  presented  to  prove  otherwise,  it  was  logical  to  accept 
that  alcohol  is  the  major  cause  in  alcohol-involved  collisions. 

An  ingenious  study  reported  by  Smith  and  Popham  (1951)  “Blood-Alcohol  Levels 
in  Relation  to  Driving”,  contributed  greatly  to  a  clarification  of  the  difficult 
question  of  causation.  The  authors  compared  the  blood  alcohol  levels  of  those  rated 
highly  responsible  for  the  collision  in  which  they  were  involved  with  the  levels  of 
those  rated  as  either  not  responsible  or  only  slightly  so.  They  found  that  drivers 
who  had  been  drinking  were  present  in  increasingly  disproportionate  numbers  in 
the  group  responsible  for  the  collision.  This  was  directly  related  to  BAC  levels.  The 
findings  became  statistically  significant  in  the  .03%  -  .05%  BAC  range.  The  unique 
feature  of  this  research  is  that  it  relates  driving  behaviour,  rather  than  the 
occurrence  of  collisions,  to  the  blood-alcohol  level  of  the  driver.  On  the  basis  of 
Smith  and  Popham’s  findings,  we  can  state  now  that  improper  driving  behaviour 
resulting  in  a  collision  is  more  frequent  among  drinking  drivers  than  among  sober 
drivers.  This  information  constitutes  a  link  in  the  causality  chain  of  alcohol-involved 
collisions. 

A  study  by  Haddon  and  Bradess  (1959),  “Alcohol  in  the  Single  Vehicle  Fatal 
Accident”,  eliminated  the  difficulty  of  determining  responsibility  for  a  collision. 
By  selecting  single-vehicle,  non-pedestrian,  fatal  collisions  they  circumvented  the 
complexities  of  multiple  causation,  since  fatally  injured  persons  in  this  type  of 
collision  may  be  regarded  as  having  been  responsible,  in  most  cases,  for  the 
collisions  which  caused  their  deaths.  The  very  high  percentage  of  positive  blood 
alcohol  levels  found  in  this  sample  contributed  additional  evidence  for  a  causal 
relationship  between  alcohol  impairment  and  the  occurrence  of  collisions. 

In  conclusion,  while  collisions  involving  drinking-drivers  may  be  the  result  of 
multiple  causes,  available  evidence  suggest  that  alcohol  is  the  major  cause  in 
drinking-driver  collisions. 
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SECTION  A/PART  II 


ALCOHOL-INVOLVED  COLLISIONS  IN 

ONTARIO 


1.  Definitions 

A  collision  is  defined  as  an  incident  involving  a  motor  vehicle  which  results  in 
personal  injury  and/or  property  damage  in  excess  of  $200.  What  is  counted  as  a 
single  collision  can  involve  one  or  many  drivers  and/or  pedestrians. 

A  property  damage  collision  is  one  in  which  property  damage  is  in  excess  of  $200 
and  in  which  no  one  is  injured  or  killed. 

A  non-fatal  injury  collision  is  one  in  which  at  least  one  person  is  injured  and  in 
which  no  one  is  killed.  There  may  or  may  not  be  property  damage  in  excess  of 
$200. 

A  fatal  collision  is  one  in  which  at  least  one  person  is  killed.  There  may  or  may  not 
be  non-fatally  injured  persons  or  property  damage  in  excess  of  $200. 

A  human-damage  collision  is  one  in  which  the  alcohol  status  is  described  as 
either  ‘Ability  Impaired  Alcohol’  or  ‘Had  been  Drinking’. 

An  alcohol-involved  collision  is  one  in  which  the  alcohol  status  is  described  as 
either  ‘Ability  Impaired  Alcohol’  or  ‘Had  been  Drinking’. 

The  investigating  police  officer  is  required  to  complete  a  ‘Driver/ Pedestrian 
Condition’  section  on  the  Collision  Report  (Appendix  C).  From  the  classification 
options  available  to  the  police  officer,  five  categories  have  been  selected  which 
are  relevant  to  the  alcohol  status  of  a  collision.  The  categories  are: 

(a)  Apparently  Normal  —  If  all  drivers  and  pedestrians  involved  in  the  collision 
were  coded  ‘normal’. 

(b)  Ability  Impaired-Alcohol  —  If  at  least  one  of  the  drivers/pedestrians  involved 
was  coded  ‘ability  impaired-alcohol’. 

(c)  Had  Been  Drinking  —  If  at  least  one  of  the  drivers /pedestrians  involved  was 
coded  ‘had  been  drinking’  and  none  were  coded  ‘ability  impaired-alcohol’. 

(d)  Not  Known  —  If  all  drivers  and  pedestrians  were  coded  ‘not  known’. 

(e)  Other  —  All  others,  (includes  a  mix  of:  ability  impaired-drugs,  fatigue, 
medical  or  physical  defect,  and  other). 

2,  Alcohol-Involved  Collisions:  Ontario,  1973 

a)  Fatal  Collisions 

In  1973,  6.6%  of  all  fatal  collisions  involved  one  or  more  drivers /pedestrians 
categorized  as  ‘ability  impaired-alcohol’,  20.9%  were  categorized  as  ‘had  been 
drinking’.  Thus  27.5%  of  all  fatal  collisions  in  1973  were  alcohol-involved  collisions. 
(Appendix  A,  Table  A9). 

b)  Non- Fatal  Injury  Collisions 

In  1973,  5.3%  of  all  non-fatal  injury  collisions  involved  one  or  more  drivers/ 
pedestrians  categorized  as  ‘ability  impaired-alcohol’,  13.7%  were  categorized  as 
‘had  been  drinking’.  Thus  19.0%  of  all  non-fatal  injury  collisions  in  1973  were 
alcohol-involved  collisions  (Appendix  A,  Table  A10). 
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c)  Property  Damage  Collisions 


In  1973,  4.0%  of  all  property  damage  collisions  involved  one  or  more  drivers/ 
pedestrians  categorized  as  ‘ability  impaired-alcohol’,  8.0%  were  categorized  as 
‘had  been  drinking’.  Thus,  12.0%  of  all  property  damage  collisions  in  1973  were 
alcohol-involved  collisions  (Appendix  A,  Table  All). 

3.  Alcohol-Involved  Collisions:  When? 

a)  Time  of  Year 

The  largest  proportion  of  alcohol-involved,  human-damage  collisions  occur  during 
the  second  half  of  the  year.  The  pattern  of  alcohol-involved  human-damage 
collisions  closely  follows  that  of  all  human-damage  collisions  (Appendix  A,  Table 
A12,  Appendix  B,  Figures  B1  and  B2). 

b)  Time  of  Week 

Alcohol-involved,  human  damage  collisions,  occur  predominately  on  Fridays, 
Saturdays  and  Sundays.  This  is  in  contrast  to  the  pattern  for  all  human-damage 
collisions  which  is  more  evenly  distributed  throughout  the  week.  (Appendix  A, 
Tables  A13  and  A 14;  Appendix  B,  Figures  B3  and  B4). 

c)  Time  of  Day 

Alcohol-involved,  human-damage  collisions,  occur  predominately  in  the  late 
evening/early  morning  hours.  This  is  in  contrast  to  the  pattern  for  all  human- 
damage  collisions  which  peak  in  the  early  evening  hours.  (Appendix  A,  Tables 
A15  and  A16;  Appendix  B,  Figures  B5  and  B6). 

4.  Alcohol-Involved  Collisions:  Where? 

Alcohol-involved  human-damage  collisions  are  not  evenly  distributed  across 
Ontario.  Certain  counties,  districts  and  regional  municipalities  have  higher  per¬ 
centages  of  alcohol-involved  collisions  than  others  and  there  is  considerable 
variation  in  their  alcohol-involved  collision  rates.  (Appendix  A,  Table  A 17).  This 
information  is  an  important  prerequisite  for  planning  enforcement  or  other  counter¬ 
measure  activities. 


5.  Alcohol-Involved  Collisions:  Who? 

The  condition  of  drivers’  classification  referred  to  in  Appendix  A,  Tables  A18  and 
A 19,  cover  the  condition  of  each  and  every  driver  involved  in  a  collision. 
Consequently,  there  will  be  more  drivers  than  collisions,  which  is  why  the  ‘condition 
of  drivers’  and  ‘collision’  data  will  not  agree. 

a)  Drivers  in  Fatal  Collisions 

In  1973,  12.7%  of  drivers  involved  in  fatal  collisions  were  categorized  by  the 
investigating  police  officer  as  ‘ability  impaired-alcohol’,  12.8%  were  categorized 
as  ‘had  been  brinking’.  Ihus,  a  total  of  25.5%  of  drivers  involved  in  fatal  collisions 
in  1973  can  be  categorized  as  drinking-drivers  (Appendix  A,  Table  A18). 

b)  Drivers  in  All  Collisions 

In  1973,  2.7%  of  drivers  involved  in  all  collisions  were  categorized  as  ‘ability 
impaired-alcohol’,  6.2%  were  categorized  by  the  investigating  police  officer  as  ‘had 
been  drinking’.  Thus,  a  total  of  8.9%  of  drivers  involved  in  all  collisions  in  1973 
can  be  categorized  as  drinking-drivers.  (Appendix  A,  Table  A 19). 


6.  Age  of  Drinking-Drivers  in  Collisions 


Data  since  1967  indicate  that  young  drivers  are  assuming  a  proportionately  higher 
representation  in  alcohol-involved  collisions  (see  Figure  2,  and  Appendix  A, 
Table  A20). 

In  terms  of  the  absolute  numbers  of  drinking-drivers  involved  in  collisions  it  can 
be  seen  in  Figure  3  that  the  absolute  numbers  of  drinking-drivers  involved  in 
collisions  have  increased  annually  since  1970,  increases  being  greater  for  drivers 
below  age  35. 

In  order  to  investigate  further  the  role  of  age  in  drinking-driving  collisions  it  is 
necessary  to  consider  what  proportion  of  drivers  in  all  collisions  were  categorized 
as  ‘ability  impaired-alcohol'  or  ‘had  been  drinking’.  Figure  4  indicates  that: 

—  for  drivers  aged  25  years  and  older  the  proportions  have  remained  relatively 
constant  during  the  period,  1970  -  1973. 

—  for  the  16-19  and  20  -  24  age  groups  there  has  been  a  sharp  increase  in  the 
proportion  of  drinking-drivers  in  all  collisions  since  1970.  The  increase  is  more 
evident  in  the  16  -  19  age  group.  These  increases  may  be  associated  with  the 
lowering  of  the  legal  drinking  age  from  21  to  18  which  occurred  in  mid-1971. 

7.  Notes  of  Caution 

In  the  absence  of  any  alcohol  consumption  data  later  than  those  of  1968  (Table  1), 
it  is  not  clear  whether  the  high  level  of  alcohol-involved  collisions  simply  reflect 
higher  rates  of  alcohol  consumption  among  the  younger  age  groups,  or  is 
associated  with  the  interaction  of  inexperienced  drinking  and  inexperienced 
driving. 

The  data'  in  Figure  4  are  based  on  total  collisions  (fatal,  non-fatal  injury,  and 
property  damage),  include  male  and  female,  and  are  grouped  in  ages  which  do 
not  correspond  perfectly  with  the  age  group  affected  by  the  lowering  of  the 
drinking  age. 

The  data  required  to  determine  the  effects  of  lowering  the  drinking  age  are  those 
separating  age  in  one  year  intervals,  sex,  and  accident  type  (fatal,  non-fatal  injury 
and  property  damage)  by  alcohol  involvement.  These  data  are  in  the  process  of 
being  acquired  and  will  help  to  clarify  the  situation. 

Further,  as  1974  data  become  available  it  will  be  easier  to  determine  whether  the 
trend  is  peaking  or  continuing  on  an  upward  course. 

8.  Dead  Drivers 

The  classification  of  the  alcohol  status  of  dead  drivers  in  the  MTC  files  is  derived 
from  the  Blood  Alcohol  Concentration  ( BAC)  information  that  is  routinely  forwarded 
to  MTC.  In  1973,  BAC  levels  were  forwarded  for  58%  of  Ontario’s  dead  drivers. 
Where  no  BAC  was  recorded,  but  where  the  investigating  police  officer  made  a 
judgement  as  to  the  presence  of  alcohol,  this  judgement  was  recorded  in  place  of 
the  BAC. 

Recent  criticism  of  the  use  of  figures  relating  to  alcohol  in  dead  drivers  obliges 
us  to  look  at  these  data  carefully. 

The  percentage  of  dead  drivers  who  had  been  drinking  in  1973  is  51.2%.  This 
figure  is  made  up  of  15.6%  classified  as  ‘had  been  drinking’,  and  35.6%  classified 
as  ‘ability  impaired-alcohol’  (Appendix  A,  Table  A21). 
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Figure  2, 

Cumulative  Age  Distribution  of  Drinking  Drivers  who  were  Involved  in  Collisions  in  1967,  1970 
and  1973  Ontario 


Source:  Highway  Traffic  Collisions  1967,  1970  and  1973 

Ministry  of  Transportation  and  Communications,  Ontario 
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Figure  3, 

Age  Distribution  of  Drinking  Drivers  Involved  in 
Collisions  in  Ontario,  1970-1973 

Source:  Highway  Traffic  Collisions,  1970,  1971,  1972, 

1973  Ministry  of  Transportation  and  Communications 
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Figure  4, 

The  Percentage  of  Drivers  of  a  Given  Age  Group  Involved  in  Collisions,  Who 
Were  Involved  as  Drinking  Drivers,  in  Ontario,  1970-1973 
(Drinking  Drivers  in  Ail  Collisions/AII  Drivers  in  All  Collisions) 
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To  remove  any  subjective  bias  in  the  information  provided  by  investigating  police 
officers,  a  hand  search  of  the  Chief  Coroner’s  File  was  undertaken.  The  files 
of  dead  drivers,  for  whom  no  BAC  was  recorded  in  the  MTC  files,  were  examined 
for  BAC  information.  The  combined  sources,  the  MTC  Collision  File  and  the  Chief 
Coroner’s  File  yielded  BACs  on  75%  of  all  dead  drivers  in  1973. 

A  variety  of  reasons  exist  for  the  incomplete  data.  One  of  these  is  that  if  the 
driver  lives  for  several  hours  after  the  accident,  he  will  have  metabolized  all  or 
part  of  the  alcohol  in  his  system,  and  administering  a  blood  test  would  not  be 
meaningful. 

Based  on  hard  BAC  data  for  1973,  32.4%  of  all  dead  drivers  had  BACs  of  more 
than  .08,  and  7.8%  had  BACs  of  up  to  .08.  It  is  probable  that  at  least  some  of  the 
drivers  classified  as  ‘not  known’  had  been  drinking.  (Table  3). 

As  an  aside,  it  is  informative  to  note  that  police  judgements  were  compared  with 
the  results  of  laboratory  analyses  of  blood  samples.  It  was  found  that  the  police 
judgement  with  respect  to  the  presence  or  absence  of  alcohol  was  usually  correct. 
However,  the  degree  of  impairment  was  often  under-estimated  by  the  police 
(Appendix  A,  Table  A22).  This  would  tend  to  support  the  validity  of  the  MTC  data. 


9.  Distribution  of  BAC  levels  in  Dead  Drivers 

A  distribution  of  BAC  levels  was  obtained  from  the  40.3%  of  dead  drivers  having 
positive  BACs  in  1973.  Inspection  of  Figure  5  reveals  that  very  few  of  these  dead 
drivers  had  BACs  of  .08  or  less.  A  very  large  number  of  them  had  BACs  which 
indicated  a  very  high  degree  of  drunkenness. 


10.  BAC  Data  —  Live  and  Dead  Drivers 

A  comparison  of  data  from  the  Federal  Roadside  Breathalyzer  Survey  (Table  2) 
with  BAC  data  on  Dead  Drivers  (Table  4)  indicates  that  while  6.4%  of  live  drivers 
tested  had  BACs  greater  than  .08,  43%  of  dead  drivers  tested  had  BACs  greater 
than  .08.  While  20.9%  of  live  drivers  had  BACs  up  to  .08,  10.5%  of  dead  drivers 
had  BACs  in  the  same  range.  These  data  would  tend  to  support  the  hypothesis  that 
impaired  driving  is  a  major  causative  factor  in  fatal  collisions. 


11.  Summary 

Part  II  has  discussed  briefly  many  of  the  factors  relevant  to  understanding  the 
nature  and  extent  of  the  drinking-driving  problem  in  Ontario.  A  relatively  clear 
picture  emerges. 

Of  the  drinking-drivers  in  all  collisions  in  Ontario  since  1970,  there  has  been  a 
dramatic  increase  in  the  proportion  belonging  to  the  16-24  age  group.  More 
young  drinking-drivers  are  becoming  involved  in  collisions. 

Apparently  the  greater  the  human  damage  caused  by  a  collision,  the  greater  is  the 
likelihood  that  alcohol  was  a  factor  in  that  collision.  Of  fatal  collisions,  the  greatest 
in  degree  of  human  damage,  over  one  quarter  of  them  had  alcohol  as  a  factor. 
Of  the  drivers  who  were  killed  in  motor  vehicle  collisions  at  least  37%  and  perhaps 
43%  were  driving  with  a  BAC  greater  than  .08%,  while  of  all  drivers  on  the  road 
during  the  high  collision  periods,  6.4%  have  a  BAC  greater  than  .08%. 


The  heaviest  concentration  of  alcohol-involved  human  damage  collisions  is  during 
the  late  evening/early  morning  hours,  late  in  the  week,  and  during  the  second  half 
of  the  year. 
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Laboratory  analysis  not  available 


Figure  5, 

Distribution  of  Blood  Alcoho!  Concentration  (BAC)  Levels  of  Drivers 
Fatally  Injured  in  Collisions  While  Under  Influence  of  Alcohol  — 
Ontario,  1973 
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BLOOD  ALCOHOL  CONCENTRATION  LEVEL 


TABLE  4, 

OCCURENCE  OF  ALCOHOL  IN  FATALLY  INJURED  DRIVERS 

ONTARIO  1973* 

Results  of  Laboratory  Analysis 


CONDITION 

NUMBER  OF  DRIVERS 

PERCENTAGE  OF 

DRIVERS 

No  Alcohol 

Present 

289 

46.5 

BAC  trace  to  .08 

65 

10.5 

BAC  .09  or  more 

267 

43.0 

Total 

621 

1 00% 

*  Cases  for  which  laboratory  analysis  is  not  available  are  not  included. 

SOURCE:  Ministry  of  Transportation  and  Communications,  Ontario,  Collision  File 
and  Chief  Coroner's  File,  Ontario. 
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SECTION  A/PART  III 


DRINKING-DRIVING  LAWS  IN  ONTARIO 


1.  Introduction 

This  section  describes  drinking-driving  legislation  as  it  applies  in  Ontario.  In 
examining  these  laws  and  penalties,  the  federal  nature  of  the  Canadian  Constitu¬ 
tion  must  be  kept  in  mind.  The  substantive  offences  of  driving  while  impaired 
etc.,  fall  under  the  jurisdiction  of  the  federal  government  and  are  found  in  the 
Criminal  Code  of  Canada.  However,  the  enforcement  of  these  offences  and  the 
subsequent  loss  of  driving  privileges  are  in  general  within  the  purview  of  provincial 
jurisdiction. 

2.  Criminal  Offences 

The  Criminal  Code  of  Canada  (CCC)  creates  three  offences  under  the  heading  of 
drinking  and  driving. 

Section  234,  IMPAIRED  DRIVING  (or  care  or  control) 

Every  one  who,  while  his  ability  to  drive  a  motor  vehicle  is  impaired  by  alcohol  or  a 
drug,  drives  a  motor  vehicle  or  has  the  care  or  control  of  a  motor  vehicle,  whether  it 
is  in  motion  or  not,  is  guilty  of  an  indictable  offence  or  an  offence  punishable  on 
summary  conviction  and  is  liable; 

(a)  for  a  first  offence,  to  a  fine  of  not  more  than  five  hundred  dollars  and  not  less  than 
fifty  dollars  or  to  imprisonment  for  three  months  or  to  both; 

(b)  for  a  second  offence,  to  imprisonment  for  not  more  than  three  months  and  not  less 
than  fourteen  days;  and 

(c)  for  each  subsequent  offence,  to  imprisonment  for  not  more  than  one  year  and  not 
less  than  three  months. 

Section  236,  DRIVING  (or  having  care  or  control)  WITH  MORE  THAN  80 
MG.  OF  ALCOHOL  IN  100  ML.  OF  BLOOD 

Every  one  who  drives  a  motor  vehicle  or  has  the  care  or  control  of  a  motor  vehicle, 
whether  it  is  in  motion  or  not,  having  consumed  alcohol  in  such  a  quantity  that  the 
proportion  thereof  in  his  blood  exceeds  80  milligrams  of  alcohol  in  100  millilitres  of 
blood,  is  guilty  of  an  offence  punishable  on  summary  conviction  and  is  liable  to  a  fine 
of  not  less  than  fifty  dollars  and  not  more  than  one  thousand  dollars  or  to  imprisonment 
for  not  more  than  six  months,  or  both. 

Section  235  (2),  FAILING  OR  REFUSING  TO  PROVIDE  A  SAMPLE  OF 
BREATH  FOR  ANALYSIS 

(1)  Where  a  peace  officer  on  reasonable  and  probable  grounds  believes  that  a  person  is 
committing,  or  at  any  time  within  the  preceding  two  hours  has  committed  an  offence 
under  section  234,  he  may,  by  demand  made  to  that  person  forthwith  or  as  soon  as 
practicable,  require  him  to  provide  then  or  as  soon  thereafter  as  is  practicable  a  sample 
of  his  breath  suitable  to  enable  an  analysis  to  be  made  in  order  to  determine  the 
proportion,  if  any,  of  alcohol  in  his  blood,  and  to  accompany  the  peace  officer  for  the 
purpose  of  enabling  such  a  sample  to  be  taken. 

(2)  Every  one  who,  without  reasonable  excuse,  fails  or  refuses  to  comply  with  a  demand 
made  to  him  by  a  peace  officer  under  subsection  (1)  is  guilty  of  an  offence  punishable 
on  summary  conviction  and  is  liable  to  a  fine  of  not  less  than  fifty  dollars  and  not 
more  than  one  thousand  dollars  or  to  imprisonment  for  not  more  than  six  months, 
or  both. 

This  legislation  empowers  a  peace  officer  to  demand  a  sample  of  breath  from 
certain  persons  under  certain  circumstances  as  described  in  s.  235  (1),  and  a  person 
who  fails  or  refuses  to  comply  with  such  a  demand  is  subject  to  prosecution  for 


that  failure  or  refusal  under  s.  235  (2).  If  that  person  complies  with  the  demand, 
and  is  subsequently  charged  under  s.  236,  the  result  of  the  analysis  of  the  sample 
of  breath  he  provided  will  form  the  basis  of  the  Crown's  case  against  him.  If  he 
is  charged  under  s.  234,  the  result  of  the  analysis  of  the  sample  of  breath  he 
provided,  although  not  the  basis  of  the  charge,  will  be  evidence  on  which  the 
Crown  will  be  placing  considerable  reliance. 

Often  a  police  officer  will  charge  an  accused  with  more  than  one  of  the  above 
mentioned  offences,  leaving  to  the  Crown  Attorney’s  discretion  which  charge  or 
charges  he  will  proceed  with. 


3.  Penalties 

a)  Fine 

On  a  charge  under  s.  234  of  the  Code,  the  Crown  has  the  right  to  elect  to  proceed 
by  way  of  indictment  rather  than  by  way  of  summary  conviction.  However,  the 
minimum  and  maximum  fines  that  may  be  imposed  are  the  same  regardless  of 
which  procedure  the  Crown  elects  to  follow.  For  a  first  offence,  the  accused  is  liable 
to  a  fine  of  not  more  than  five  hundred  dollars  and  not  less  than  fifty  dollars.  No 
provision  is  made  for  the  imposition  of  a  fine  on  a  “second”,  “third”  or  “sub¬ 
sequent”  offence. 

On  a  charge  under  either  s.  235  (2)  or  236,  the  Crown  has  no  election;  the  offence 
is  punishable  only  on  summary  conviction.  Upon  conviction  a  person  is  liable  to  a 
fine  of  not  less  than  fifty  dollars  and  not  more  than  one  thousand  dollars.  No 
special  provision  is  made  for  subsequent  offences. 


b )  Imprisonment 

Upon  conviction  under  s.  234,  a  person  is  liable,  for  a  first  offence,  to  imprisonment 
for  up  to  three  months  in  addition  to  or  instead  of  the  imposition  of  a  fine.  For  a 
second  offence,  the  accused  is  liable  to  imprisonment  for  not  more  than  three 
months  and  not  less  than  fourteen  days.  For  third  and  subsequent  offences,  the 
accused  is  liable  to  imprisonment  for  not  more  than  one  year  and  not  less  than 
three  months.  Whether  the  Crown  proceeds  summarily  or  by  way  of  indictment,  the 
liability  of  imprisonment  is  the  same. 

Whenever  the  Criminal  Code  provides  special  penalties  for  “second”  or  “sub¬ 
sequent”  offences  one  must  consider  a  provision  of  the  Code  which  provides  that 
before  an  offender  may  be  dealt  with  on  the  basis  of  a  “second”  or  “subsequent” 
offence  two  prerequisites  must  be  shown  to  have  occurred. 

First,  it  must  be  shown  that  the  accused  was  notified  in  advance  of  his  trial  that 
the  Crown  intends  to  seek  a  greater  penalty  on  the  basis  of  a  previous  conviction 
or  convictions. 

Second,  it  must  be  proven  that  the  previous  conviction  or  convictions  exist(s) 
against  the  same  accused,  either  by  admission  of  the  accused  or  by  other  proof. 

Once  the  Crown  has  proven  these  two  facts,  the  judge  must  sentence  the  accused 
to  the  relevant  minimum  jail  term. 

In  discussing  imprisonment,  it  should  be  kept  in  mind  that  the  Criminal  Code 
provides  that  if  the  sentence  of  imprisonment  does  not  exceed  90  days,  the  judge 
may  order  that  the  sentence  be  served  intermittently,  for  example,  on  weekends  or 
at  night. 
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c)  Prohibition  From  Driving  and/or  Suspension  of  Driver’s  Licence 

Section  238  of  The  Criminal  Code  of  Canada  provides  that: 

Where  an  accused  is  convicted  of  an  offence  .  .  .  under  section  234,  235  or  236  the 
judge,  may,  in  addition  to  any  other  punishment  that  may  be  imposed  for  that  offence, 
make  an  order  prohibiting  him  from  driving  a  motor  vehicle  in  Canada  at  all  times  or 
at  such  times  and  places  as  may  be  specified  in  the  order  .  .  .  during  any  period  not 
exceeding  three  years. 

In  Ontario,  section  21  of  The  Highway  Traffic  Act  provides  that  the  driver’s 
licence  of  any  person  convicted  of  an  offence  under  sections  234,  235  (2)  or  236 
of  The  Criminal  Code  is  thereby  suspended: 

(a)  upon  the  first  offence,  three  months,  but  where  injury  to  or  the  death  of  any  person 
or  damage  to  property  occurred  in  connection  with  the  offence,  six  months; 

(b)  upon  any  subsequent  offence,  six  months,  but  where  injury  to,  or  death  of  any 
person  or  damage  to  property  occurred  in  connection  with  the  offence,  one  year. 

This  automatic  provincial  suspension  applies  whether  or  not  the  judge  prohibits 
the  offender  from  driving  under  section  238  of  The  Criminal  Code,  provided  that, 
if  an  order  is  made  under  subsection  1  of  section  238  of  The  Criminal  Code 
prohibiting  a  person  from  driving  a  motor  vehicle  for  any  longer  period,  the  licence 
shall  remain  suspended  during  such  longer  period.  In  1973,  35,282  driving  licences 
were  suspended  under  the  H.T.A.  3.365  persons  were  prohibited  from  driving  by  a 
Court  (Appendix  A,  Table  A23,  A24). 

Both  the  Court’s  prohibition  and  a  portion  of  the  province’s  suspension  are  subject 
to  provisions  whereby  in  certain  circumstances  the  prohibition  or  suspension  will 
only  be  in  effect  for  certain  hours  of  the  day  or  certain  days  of  the  week  as  in  the 
case,  for  example,  where  loss  of  a  driver’s  licence  would  mean  loss  of  an  offender’s 
job.  These  exemptions  are  in  the  first  case  at  the  discretion  of  the  judge  and  in  the 
second  instance  at  the  discretion  of  the  Ontario  Minister  of  Transportation  and 
Communications. 


4.  Drinking  and  Driving  Laws  in  Other  Provinces 

Provincial  legislation  is  not  uniform  throughout  Canada.  Some  provinces  have 
legislation  similar  to  that  in  Ontario  insofar  as  that  legislation  creates  an  automatic 
suspension  of  the  driver’s  licence  upon  conviction.  In  other  provinces  there  is  no 
provision  for  such  a  suspension.  There  are  also  variations  in  the  legislation  of  other 
provinces  in  respect  to  the  following  questions: 

—  the  length  of  the  suspension; 

—  whether  the  automatic  suspension,  if  any,  applies  upon  conviction  under  any 
one  of  ss.  234,  235  (2)  or  236.  In  some  provinces  it  applies  only  upon  conviction 
under  s.  234;  or  s.  236  but  not  to  convictions  under  s.  235  (2);  whereas  in 
Ontario,  for  example,  it  applies  to  conviction  on  any  one  of  the  three  offences; 

—  whether  there  is  a  longer  suspension  for  a  second  conviction; 

—  the  definition  of  a  “second  conviction’’; 

—  whether  the  suspension  can  be  stayed  on  appeal; 

—  whether  there  is  a  review  board  or  other  authority  to  whom  an  application  can 
be  made  for  relief  prior  to  the  expiry  of  the  suspension; 

—  whether  the  Registrar  (or  other  comparable  official)  or  the  Court  has  any 
additional  discretionary  power  to  suspend. 
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5.  Other  Related  Statutory  Provisions 


It  should  be  noted  that  alcohol  may  be  a  contributing  factor  in  the  commission  of 
other  driving  offences  under  The  Criminal  Code,  i.e.,  dangerous  driving,  criminal 
negligence  in  the  operation  of  a  motor  vehicle,  and  failing  to  remain  at  the  scene 
of  an  accident.  In  addition,  alcohol  is  often  a  factor  in  the  commission  of  offences 
under  the  Highway  Traffic  Act. 
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SECTION  A/PART  IV 


ENFORCEMENT 


1.  Introduction 

The  Ministry  of  the  Solicitor  General  recognizes  the  need  for  selective  traffic 
enforcement.  This  involves  taking  enforcement  action  against  those  violations  that 
are  causing  traffic  collisions  at  locations  and  times  where  they  are  occurring.  There 
are  five  considerations  which  govern  this  policy: 

—  Where,  geographically,  are  the  collisions  taking  place? 

—  With  what  frequency  are  collisions  taking  place? 

—  When  are  collisions  occurring  (day  and  time  of  day).? 

—  What  specific  violations  of  the  law  are  causing  the  collisions? 

—  What  amount  of  enforcement  is  required  to  achieve  a  reduction  in  the  present 
frequency  of  collisions? 

The  Objectives  of  selective  traffic  enforcement  are  as  follows: 

—  To  enhance  the  smooth  efficient  movement  of  vehicular  traffic. 

—  To  increase  the  safety  and  security  of  the  general  public. 

—  To  stimulate  public  support  for  law  enforcement  activities. 

—  To  reduce  human  error. 

—  To  improve  driver  attitudes. 

—  To  reduce  death,  injury  and  loss  of  property. 
a)  Principles  of  Selective  Traffic  Enforcement 

Since  it  has  been  established  that  most  collisions  are  the  result  of  driver  behaviour 
and  generally  involve  some  violation  of  the  law,  it  is  obvious  that  enforcement 
action  is  required.  The  question  of  what  constitutes  the  right  amount  of  enforce¬ 
ment  so  as  to  meet  determined  requirements,  yet  not  be  oppressive,  must  be 
determined  for  each  District,  Detachment,  or  Municipality  based  on  its  particular 
problems. 

The  right  amount  of  enforcement  required  is  that  which  will  create  a  measurable 
increase  in  the  general  compliance  with  traffic  laws  and  regulations,  and  which 
will  reduce  the  number  of  collisions  occurring  in  a  given  area.  The  amount  of 
enforcement  required  will  be  affected  by  the  kind  of  community,  character  of 
traffic,  and  other  factors. 

The  nature  and  objectives  of  selective  traffic  enforcement  raise  several  questions 
in  relation  to  the  problem  of  drinking  and  driving.  How  can  the  amount  of 
enforcement  be  measured?  What  is  the  ideal  relationship  between  amount  of 
enforcement  of  sections  234,  235  and  236  of  the  Criminal  Code  of  Canada  and 
collisions  involving  impaired  drivers? 

Under  the  present  system  there  are  several  constraints  on  the  amount  of  enforce¬ 
ment  possible: 


The  resources  that  can  be  allocated  to  the  enforcement  of  sections  234,  235 
and  236  of  CCC  in  terms  of  police  salaries 
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—  The  numbers  of  defendents  who  can  be  processed  through  the  courts,  given 
the  present  size  and  staffing  and  workload  of  the  courts 

—  The  amount  of  time  a  police  officer  can  spend  in  court,  rather  than  on  the 
road 

—  The  number  of  convicted  persons  who  are  sent  to  prison,  given  the  present 
capacity  and  staffing  of  prisons 

—  The  amount  of  enforcement  activity  which  would  be  regarded  as  legitimate  by 
the  public 

—  The  percentage  of  time  that  the  police  can  allocate  to  specifically  enforce 
sections  234,  235,  236.  Since  the  task  of  the  traffic  police  is  to  enforce  all 
the  provisions  of  the  Highway  Traffic  Act  (HTA)  and  relevant  sections  of  the 
CCC,  a  disproportionate  amount  of  time  spent  on  one  section  may  give  rise  to 
excessive  violations  of  others  and  therefore  possible  collisions  due  to  other 
causes. 

Since  there  is  a  limit  to  the  amount  of  enforcement  which  can  be  directed  at 
drinking-drivers,  it  is  essential  that  a  selective  enforcement  strategy  utilize  all 
available  information  to  permit  effective  allocation  of  limited  resources. 

2.  PHanning  of  Enforcement  Strategy 

To  plan  a  detailed  enforcement  strategy  using  all  available  information  it  is 
necessary  to  consider  the  sources  and  form  of  that  information. 

a)  OPP  Detachment  or  Municipal  Data 

Much  of  the  necessary  information  is  collected  at  the  local  OPP  detachment  and 
the  municipal  level.  This  includes  times  and  locations  of  alcohol-involved  collisions, 
times  and  locations  of  apprehension  of  drinking-drivers,  and  BAC  levels  for 
fatalities  and  apprehended  drivers. 

b)  Central  Collection  of  Data 

A  number  of  separate  agencies  keep  files  of  information  relevant  to  enforcement. 
The  agencies  include:  The  OPP,  the  Municipal  Police,  the  Centre  of  Forensic 
Sciences,  the  Provincial  Coroner  and  MTC.  These  agencies  store  information  in  a 
form  consistent  with  their  particular  usage  of  it.  The  disparities  in  form  create 
problems  in  collecting  and  analysing  this  information  centrally. 

Centralized  analysis  is  further  complicated  by  the  fact  that  the  OPP  and  the 
Municipal  Police  do  not  necessarily  collect  the  same  data,  or  combine  these  data 
routinely.  Therefore,  complete  data  are  not  available  from  any  single  source. 

c)  Type  of  Information  Required 

In  the  development  of  an  effective  enforcement  strategy  many  factors  must  be 
considered.  Listed  below  are  examples  of  the  kind  of  information  needed  to  develop 
such  a  strategy. 

Month  of  year  (Appendix  B,  Figures  B1  and  B2),  day  of  week  (Appendix  B, 
Figures  B3  and  B4),  and  time  of  day  (Appendix  B,  Figures  B5  and  B6)  of  alcohol 
collisions  by  type.  Fatal  and  non-fatal  injury  alcohol-involved  collisions  occur 
primarily  during  the  latter  half  of  the  year,  towards  the  end  of  the  week,  mostly 
in  the  late  evening  and  early  morning  hours. 

The  number  and  percentage  of  drivers  who  had  been  involved  in  collisions 
according  to  alcohol  involvement.  For  1973  alcohol  was  judged  as  a  factor  in  27.5% 
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of  all  fatal  collisions,  19%  of  non-fatal  injury  collisions  and  12%  of  property 
damage  collisions  (Appendix  A,  Tables  A9,  A 10  and  All). 

—  The  number  and  percentage  of  fatal  and  non-fatal  alcohol-involved  collisions  by 
district,  regional  municipality  or  county,  (Appendix  A,  Table  A 17)  indicates  the 
distribution  of  alcohol  fatal  and  non-fatal  injury  collisions  across  Ontario.  For  even 
smaller  geographical  areas,  this  information  is  potentially  available. 

—  The  number  of  breathalyzer  interviews  and  charges  under  sections  234,  235, 
236  CCC  for  Ontario.  (Appendix  A,  Table  A23  columns  b  and  c). 

—  The  number  of  impaired  drivers  apprehended  under  sections  234,  235,  236 
CCC,  per  impaired  driver  involved  in  a  collision,  (Appendix  A,  Table  A26 
Column  f). 

—  The  percentage  of  all  licensed  drivers  who  were  interviewed  and  charged  under 
sections  234,  235,  236  CCC,  (Appendix  A,  Table  A25  Column  e). 

These  data  generate  information  such  as  the  following: 

—  that  for  1973  1.19%  of  all  licensed  drivers  were  interviewed  and  1.08%  of  all 
licensed  drivers  were  charged. 

—  that  the  number  of  interviews  and  charges  per  licensed  driver  has  more  than 
doubled  over  the  past  5  years.  It  should  be  noted  that  the  number  of  breathalyzers 
has  been  increasing  over  these  years. 

—  that  the  number  of  impaired  drivers  involved  in  collisions  per  licensed  driver 
has  increased  from  4,020  in  1969  to  8,707  in  1973 

—  that  the  number  of  impaired  drivers  apprehended  per  impaired  driver-involved 
in  a  collision  is  increasing.  For  1973,  4.78  impaired  drivers  were  apprehended 
for  every  impaired  driver-involved  collision. 

—  that  the  percent  of  licensed  drivers  who  were  involved  in  collisions  while 
impaired  has  increased  from  .12%  in  1969  to  .23%  in  1973 

—  OPP  data  (which  excludes  municipal  police  data)  obtained  for  charges  under 
sections  234,  235  and  236  CCC  by  month  indicate  that  the  timing  of  enforcement 
by  month  does  not  correspond  well  with  alcohol-involved  collisions  by  month. 
(Appendix  B,  Figure  B7).  It  should  be  noted,  however,  that  OPP  charges  are  being 
compared  with  all  alcohol-involved  collisions,  i.e.,  those  within  and  outside 
OPP  jurisdiction. 

3.  Conclusions 

Although  some  improvement  in  the  collection  and  integration  of  charge  and 
collision  data  required,  there  is  adequate  information  available  to  plan  and 
evaluate  enforcement  strategies  in  general  terms.  Specific  information  for  specific 
areas  can  be  easily  obtained. 

It  is  evident  that  new  approaches  to  enforcement  are  required.  Even  though 
enforcement  of  sections  234,  235,  236  CCC  has  increased  over  the  last  five  years, 
so  has  the  amount  of  impaired  driving  per  licensed  driver.  Current  modes  of 
enforcement  are  not  reducing  the  increasing  incidence  of  drinking  and  driving. 
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SECTION  A/PART  V 


THE  COST  OF  DRINKING-DRIVING 


1.  Costs  to  Offender 

a)  Uninsured  Fee 

In  order  to  be  registered  in  Ontario  a  motor  vehicle  must  either  be  insured  for 
third  party  liability  or  the  driver  must  pay  an  Uninsured  Fee  of  $40.00.  Payment 
of  this  fee  gives  permission  to  operate  the  vehicle  with  no  insurance  coverage.  In 
case  of  a  collision  where  the  uninsured  driver  is  responsible,  his  driver’s  licence 
will  be  suspended  until  he  pays  all  damage  claims  or  makes  arrangements  to  do  so. 
Three  percent  of  the  vehicles  registered  in  Ontario  were  not  insured  in  1973  and 
were  registered  only  after  payment  of  the  Uninsured  Fee. 

b )  Insurance 

A  driver  convicted  under  the  Criminal  Code  of  Canada  for  a  drinking-driving 
offence  (section  234,  235  or  236)  will  incur  substantial  insurance  costs  if  he 
retains  his  automobile  insurance.  First,  his  premium  rates  for  third  party  liability 
and  collision  coverage  will  be  least  double.  Second,  the  amount  of  third  party 
liability  coverage  available  to  him  may  be  reduced,  and  third,  his  insurance 
coverage  for  personal  injuries  and  damages  to  his  own  car,  may  be  null  and  void 
should  he  be  responsible  for  a  collision  at  the  time  charged. 

The  degree  of  requital  exacted  by  the  insurance  company  depends  largely  on  its 
particular  underwriting  practices.  There  are,  however,  three  basic  questions  which 
are  usually  taken  into  account  in  determining  post-conviction  premium  rates  and 
coverage: 

Collision  Causation:  Was  the  convicted  driver  also  involved  in  a  collision  for 
which  the  insurer  has  to  pay  claims? 

—  Previous  Claims:  How  many  claims  has  the  insurer  paid  for  this  driver  over 
the  past  3  years? 

Driving  Record:  How  many  convictions  for  driving  offences  has  the  driver 
had  in  the  past  3  years? 

In  the  case  where  a  driver  with  no  convictions  or  claims  in  the  past  three  years 
is  convicted  of  a  drinking-driving  offence  which  involved  no  collision,  a  surcharge 
of  100%  would  be  added  to  his  current  premium  rates.  This  increase  would 
remain  in  effect  for  three  years.  If  this  same  driver  had  been  convicted  of  traffic 
violations,  or  was  held  responsible  for  an  automobile  collision,  over  the  past 
three  years  the  insurer  might  classify  him  as  a  high  risk  and  refuse  to  provide 
third  party  liability  coverage  of  more  than  $50,000. 

The  situation  becomes  even  more  costly  if  the  convicted  driver  was  also  involved 
in  a  collision  while  impaired  for  which  he  is  held  responsible.  He  will  lose  any 
no-claim  discounts  he  had  earned  for  collision-free  driving  and  will  be  required  to 
pay  the  basic  rates  plus  a  100%  surcharge  for  third  party  liability  and  collision 
coverage.  This  will  almost  triple  his  yearly  premiums. 

With  regard  to  claims  arising  out  of  the  collision,  the  insurer  may  legally  refuse 
to  pay  claims  for  the  driver’s  medical  care,  his  own  car  damages,  and  his  income 
loss  due  to  disability  —  even  though  he  was  covered  for  these  expenses.  The 
coverage  is  rendered  void  by  a  conviction  for  refusing  to  provide  a  breath  sample 
(section  235)  or  for  impaired  driving  (section  234  or  236)  at  the  time  of  the 
collision.  In  addition,  the  insurer  may  reduce  the  convicted  driver’s  third  party 
liability  coverage  to  $50,000. 


Expressing  these  insurance  expenses  in  terms  of  dollars  illustrates  the  magnitude 
of  the  increases.  A  25-year  old  married  male  driver,  with  a  good  driving  record, 
who  has  standard  coverage  (Third  party  liability:  $500,000,  Collision:  $100 
deductible.  Accident  benefits,  and  Comprehensive)  normally  pays  an  annual 
premium  of  around  $199.*  After  his  first  conviction  for  a  drinking-driving 
offence  his  premium  will  increase  to  about  $398.  a  year.  At  the  end  of  three 
years  he  will  have  paid  out  a  total  of  $1,194  for  insurance  —  $597  more  than  it 
would  have  cost  him  without  the  conviction. 

If  this  driver  had  been  responsible  for  a  collision  at  the  time  he  was  charged 
and  subsequently  convicted  his  insurance  costs  would  have  tripled.  At  the  end  of 
three  years  he  will  have  paid  out  $1,770,  and  his  third  party  liability  coverage 
probably  will  have  been  only  $50,000.  In  addition,  he  would  have  had  to  repair 
his  own  car,  pay  any  medical  expenses  not  covered  by  the  Ontario  Health 
Insurance  Plan,  as  well  as  bear  all  wage  losses  due  to  time  off  work. 

c)  Legal  Costs 

Legal  costs  to  an  individual  charged  under  Sections  234,  235  and/or  236,  vary 
depending  on  the  following  factors: 

1  /  the  lawyer  he  retains; 

2/  whether  he  pleads  guilty  or  not  guilty  and  whether  he  appeals  the 
Provincial  Court’s  decision;  and 

3/  the  amount  of  time  spent  by  the  lawyer  on  his  particular  case. 

The  following  figures  will  give  an  idea  of  the  costs  involved:  However,  this 
information  was  obtained  informally  and  is  to  be  treated  only  as  a  guideline. 


Legal  Aid 

Usual 

Tariff 

Regular  Fee 

Plea  of  Guilty 

$125 

$150  -  300 

Plea  of  Not  Guilty 

$200 

$250  -  600 

Appeal  from  Provincial 

Court  to  County  Court 

$300 

$350  -  800 

Legal  aid  is  not  usually  given  to  an  individual  charged  with  a  drinking-driving 
offence  unless  he  can  prove  that  he  needs  his  car  to  earn  his  living.  If  an  individual 
qualifies  for  legal  aid  the  government  pays  the  lawyer  who  takes  the  case  the 
appropriate  fee  minus  25%. 

d)  Other  Costs 

In  addition  to  insurance  and  legal  costs  incurred  by  an  individual  who  is  convicted 
of  a  drinking-driving  offence  there  are  a  number  of  other  costs  involving  money, 
time,  inconvenience,  job  opportunities  and  social  life.  These  costs  begin  the 
moment  an  individual  is  stopped  on  suspicion  of  impaired  driving  and  continue 
long  after  he  is  convicted. 

To  begin  with  the  individual’s  journey  is  interrupted.  If  he  is  charged,  he  must 
either  have  someone  drive  him  home  or  take  a  taxi.  Before  he  gets  his  car  back 
he  may  have  to  pay  a  towing  fee. 

A  trial  for  a  drinking-driving  offence  usually  involves  three  court  appearances. 
This  may  mean  wage  losses  as  well  as  inconvenience  and  the  disapprobation  of 
his  employer  and  colleagues.  His  witnesses  may  also  have  to  take  time  off  work 

*  Based  on  rates  in  Thunder  Bay  as  of  August,  1974. 


and  this  may  create  a  social  strain  as  well  as  an  additional  expense. 

When  a  driver  is  convicted  of  a  drinking-driving  offence  for  the  first  time 
he  may  be  required  to  pay  a  fine,  usually  $100-$250  depending  on  the  judge  and 
provided  no  motor  vehicle  collision  was  involved.  (See  Section  A/ Part  III  on 
Drinking  and  Driving  Laws  in  Ontario.)  His  licence  is  automatically  suspended  for 
at  least  three  months.  Aside  from  causing  inconvenience,  this  suspension  may  alter 
his  style  of  life,  and  if  his  job  involves  driving  he  may  lose  it.  On  top  of  all  this 
he  will  have  a  criminal  record.  Apart  from  the  social  stigma  of  having  a  criminal 
record,  his  job  opportunities  will  be  limited,  and  he  may  have  difficulty  getting 
visas  or  work  permits  for  other  countries. 

Another  aspect  of  the  cost,  the  fact  that  the  whole  experience  is  often  traumatic 
and  humiliating,  should  not  be  overlooked.  The  individual  will  face  uncertainty 
and  apprehension  concerning  the  outcome  of  this  situation  from  the  time  he  is 
stopped  on  the  road  until  after  he  is  convicted.  Both  at  the  police  station  and  in 
court,  he  will  be  brusquely  processed  alongside  “common  criminals”  and,  not 
understanding  court  procedure,  he  may  be  humiliated  by  it. 

2.  Cost  to  Society 

Drivers  with  alcohol  in  their  bloodstreams  and  the  collisions  in  which  these  drivers 
become  involved  are  costly  to  the  people  of  Ontario. 

a)  Cost  of  Enforcement 

A  1974  Federal  Breathalizer  survey  found  6.4%  of  the  drivers  on  the  road*  had  a 
blood  alcohol  concentration  (BAC)  above  the  legal  limit  of  .08%.  The  time  spent 
by  police  screening,  charging  and  bringing  some  of  these  drivers  to  trial  is 
difficult  to  estimate.  A  breathalizer  interview  is  a  lengthy  process  and  often  involves 
transporting  the  suspected  offender  to  a  centrally  located  breathalizer  unit  and 
analysing  more  than  one  breath  sample.  There  are  also  the  subsequent  demands  on 
police  time  for  court  appearances.  In  1973  police  in  Ontario  gave  breathalizer 
interviews  to  45,835  drivers  of  whom  41,635  were  charged  with  a  drinking¬ 
driving  offence.  In  addition,  there  are  the  costs  of  judges,  crown  attorneys  and 
court-support  staff.  If  an  offender  is  sentenced  to  jail,  society  bears  the  cost  of 
maintaining  him.  The  cost  to  the  taxpayer  to  process  this  yearly  increasing  number 
of  offenders  is  considerable. 

b)  Cost  of  Collisions 

We  have  shown  in  Section  A/ Part  II  that  alcohol-involved  collisions  tend  to  be  the 
most  severe  in  terms  of  human  damage.  And  therefore,  we  can  infer  that  these 
collisions  cause  greater  property  damage,  human  suffering,  and  wastage  of 
resources  than  collisions  in  which  alcohol  was  not  involved.  Extrapolations 
produced  by  MTC  Program  Analysis  office,  based  on  the  1964  Osgoode  Hall 
study  (Linden,  1965)  of  motor  vehicle  collision  costs  estimate  a  dollar  loss  of 
$64,000  per  traffic  fatality  to  the  people  of  Ontario  in  1974.  This  estimate  used 
35  years  as  the  average  age  of  victims  of  fatal  motor  vehicle  collisions.  Calculation 
of  the  losses  took  into  account  hospital,  medical  and  collision  expenses,  as  well  as 
income  and  tax  losses.  On  the  same  basis  the  average  financial  loss  incurred  for 
each  person  injured  in  a  motor  vehicle  collision  was  put  at  $6,800.  If  the  human 
damage  resulting  from  alcohol-involved  collisions  does  not  increase  from  1973  to 
1974**  (it  probably  will  increase)  then  the  dollar  cost  of  the  1974  alcohol-involved 
collisions  to  the  people  of  Ontario  can  be  estimated  at  about  $130,000,000. 
This  is  strictly  an  economic  loss  and  does  not  in  any  way  include  the  inestimable 
loss  to  society  incurred  when,  through  injury  and  death,  one  of  its  members  can 
no  longer  contribute  to  the  richness  and  quality  of  life. 

*  Drivers  were  sampled  between  10  p.m.  &  3  a.m.  from  Wednesday  to  Sunday,  April  17  - 
June  8,  1974. 

**  Estimates  of  human-damage  in  alcohol-involved  collisions  for  1974  are  based  on  collision/ 
injury  ratio  of  1.9  and  collision/fatality  ratio  of  1.2.  These  ratios  are  based  on  1971  and 
1972  collision  statistics  MTC  Collision  File. 


In  addition  to  dollar  costs,  alcohol-involved  collisions  tie  up  emergency  services 
and  medical  facilities  thus  reducing  availability  of  hospital  beds  and  equipment, 
doctors,  nurses  and  therapists  for  people  with  diseases  and  unpreventable  injuries. 
It  is  interesting  to  note  that  of  all  people  in  Ontario  with  spinal  cord  injuries 
known  to  the  Canada  Paraplegic  Association,  57%  received  these  injuries  in  motor 
vehicle  collisions. 

Finally  there  are  social  costs  which  perhaps  outweigh  the  costs  mentioned  so  far. 
Who  can  assess  the  extent  of  human  misery  brought  to  a  person  maimed,  or  to 
a  family  which  loses  a  loved  one?  Nevertheless,  these  matters  must  be  included 
in  any  appraisal  of  the  overall  costs  of  drinking-driving. 


SECTION  B:  INTERVENTION 


SECTION  B/PART  I 


THE  ROLE  OF  GOVERNMENT 


The  contribution  of  drinking-drivers  to  Ontario’s  motor  vehicle  collisions  has  been 
examined  along  with  the  laws,  sanctions,  and  costs  associated  with  the  problem. 
The  current  trends  show  no  sign  of  abating  under  our  present  countermeasures. 
In  the  next  section  various  countermeasure  activities  are  discussed  and  some 
alternatives  are  presented.  First,  however,  it  is  useful  to  consider  the  role  of 
government  in  general,  for  it  encompasses  nearly  all  aspects  of  drinking-driving 
prevention. 

It  is  submitted  that  the  success  of  any  legislative  attempt  to  prohibit  a  prescribed 
activity  depends  on  the  presence  of  four  prerequisites. 

—  that  the  law  is  viewed  by  the  public  at  large  as  being  fair  and  just,  and  that 
it  fulfills  a  basic  public  need; 

—  that  the  substance  of  the  law  and  its  social  ramifications  are  known  to  the 
public  at  large; 

—  that  the  mere  awareness  of  legislative  prohibition  of  the  activity  will  deter  the 
vast  majority  of  the  population  from  engaging  in  it.  This  principle  assumes 
that  the  population  at  large  respects  its  government  and  is  obedient  to  its 
laws; 

—  that  a  sufficient  number  of  the  minority  who  do  engage  in  the  prohibited 
activity  will  be  detected  and  dealt  with  in  such  a  way  so  as  to  both  prevent 
them  from  engaging  in  the  activity  again  and  to  deter  others  from  engaging 
in  it. 

We  must  next  consider  whether  the  above-mentioned  prerequisites  are  present  in 
the  law  on  drinking-driving  as  it  exists  in  the  Province  ot  Ontario. 

1.  Law  and  the  Public  Interest 

It  is  self-evident  that  the  public  will  more  readily  support  a  law  which  is  obviously 
in  their  self-interest,  than  one  they  perceive  to  be  arbitrary  and  without  justification. 
It  is  submitted  that  the  public  is  not  aware  of  the  risks  and  costs  that  the  drinking- 
driver  imposes  upon  them.  The  government  must  educate  the  public  both  as  to  the 
magnitude  of  the  problem  and  the  need  for  outside  intervention. 

2.  Knowledge  of  the  Law 

In  order  for  the  public  to  obey  a  law  there  must  be  widespread  knowledge  of 
exactly  what  the  limits  of  the  law  are.  Government  cannot  take  refuge  in  the  legal 
maxim  ‘ignorance  of  the  law  is  not  an  excuse'  if  its  primary  objective  is  to  prevent 
the  prohibited  activity  from  occurring  in  the  first  place.  Given  that  most  criminal 
offences  are  usually  expressions  of  a  moral  code  one  can  assume  that  the  public  is 
aware  of  the  perimeters  of  most  crimes.  It  is  submitted  that  this  is  not  the  case  with 
drinking-driving  offences.  The  problem  becomes  more  acute  when  one  considers 
the  difficulty  in  measuring  impairment  and  expressing  a  term  such  as  ‘80  mg.  of 
alcohol  per  100  ml.  of  blood'  to  a  public  which  has  no  subjective  idea  of  what 
such  a  BAC  level  feels  like. 


3.  Obedience  To  Law 

Laws  prohibiting  a  prescribed  activity  are  usually  expressions  ot  a  moral  or  social 
code.  Where  this  is  the  case,  the  law  is  reinforced  by  society’s  disapproval  of  the 
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immoral  or  antisocial  behaviour.  This  is  true  in  the  case  of  most  criminal  offences 
such  as  rape,  murder,  theft,  etc.  Whenever  a  law  does  not  have  the  benefit  of 
moral  reinforcement  one  cannot  assume  that  it  will  be  obeyed  by  otherwise  law- 
abiding  citizens.  When  this  occurs  there  is  often  widespread  disobedience  of  the 
law,  as  for  example,  in  the  case  of  drug  and  taxation  laws.  A  law  prohibiting 
drinking-driving  is  even  more  unique  than  a  drug  or  taxation  law,  in  that  the 
two  ingredients  of  the  offence,  i.e.,  drinking  and  driving,  are,  when  isolated 
from  each  other,  actively  encouraged  by  society  in  its  pursuit  of  the  good  life. 
One  might  well  come  to  the  conclusion  that  widespread  contravention  of  a  law 
prohibiting  drinking-driving  is  inevitable  in  a  society  which  has  relatively  easy 
access  to  both  activities. 

The  dilemma  facing  government  is  that  two  separate  activities,  which  it  is  seen 
to  sanction  and  profit  from,  combine  to  form  a  hybrid  activity  which  is  a  criminal 
offense  and  has  damaging  consequences.  The  government,  therefore,  has  the 
responsibility  to  establish  a  public  awareness  of  the  drinking-driving  problem  and 
to  become  actively  engaged  in  effective  countermeasure  activity.  Protection  from 
antisocial  behaviour  is  one  of  the  primary  responsibilities  that  a  government  owes 
to  its  citizens. 

4.  Detection  and  Deterrence 

In  order  for  a  law  prohibiting  an  activity  to  be  effective  there  must  be  a  widespread 
belief  among  the  public  at  large  that  if  they  engage  in  the  prohibited  activity, 
there  is  a  strong  likelihood  that  they  will  be  detected  and  face  the  consequences 
of  being  convicted  of  the  offence. 

Further,  the  consequences  and  penalties  imposed  upon  conviction  must  be  seen  to 
be  effective  in  reducing  the  risk  of  the  offender  committing  the  offence  again. 

If  government  accepts  these  two  assumptions  then  it  must  consider  the  following 
matters  and  their  relative  importance  in  reducing  the  drinking-driving  problem: 

—  the  desirability  and  effectiveness  of  short-term  imprisonment  as  a  tool  for 
deterrence,  rehabilitation  and  protection  of  the  public; 

the  effectiveness  of  suspension  of  driving  privileges  which  is  not  accompanied 
by  high  visibility  enforcement  of  driving  while  under  suspension; 

the  effectiveness  of  periods  of  suspension  as  set  out  in  the  Highway  Traffic 
Act.  Are  they  too  short?  Would  shorter  periods  be  just  as  effective  or  even 
more  effective  keeping  in  mind  that  too  severe  a  penalty  might  be  counter 
effective?  Would  impounding  the  offender’s  vehicle  reinforce  the  suspension? 

the  desirability  of  adopting  roadside  screening  devices  both  as  a  deterrent  and 
as  a  monitoring  instrument; 

the  desirability  of  incorporating  voluntary  or  mandatory  alcohol  treatment 
as  an  integral  part  of  the  sentencing  process; 

the  desirability  of  incorporating  driver  improvement  training  as  an  integral 
part  of  the  sentencing  process; 

the  effectiveness  and  fairness  of  fines  which  bear  no  relation  to  income. 

In  order  to  reduce  the  magnitude  of  the  drinking-driving  problem  it  is  respectfully 
submitted  that  whatever  alternatives  government  adopts,  the  implementation  of 
government  policy  must  accomplish  the  following: 

it  must  make  the  public  aware  of  the  need  to  prohibit  ‘impaired’  driving. 
This  could  be  accomplished  by  widespread  and  continuous  education  of  the 
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public  of  the  risk  which  the  impaired  driver  poses  to  society  both  in  terms  of 
physical  injury  and  social  costs; 

it  must  make  the  public  aware  of  how  one  reaches  a  level  of  legal  impairment 
and  how  alcohol  effects  one’s  ability  to  drive; 

it  must  encourage  a  public  awareness  of  the  consequences  of  being  convicted  of 
a  drinking-driving  offence; 

it  must  encourage  high  visibility  law  enforcement  in  order  to  increase  the 
perceived  risk  of  detection; 

it  must  ensure  that  the  penalties  imposed  on  conviction  are  adhered  to 
particularly  in  the  detection  and  disposition  of  those  who  continue  to  drive 
after  their  license  has  been  suspended  for  a  drinking-driving  offence; 

it  must  enhance  the  law  with  an  attribute  of  fairness  by  providing  wherever 
possible,  alternate  means  of  transportation  in  areas  where  the  public  is  known 
to  consume  alcohol. 


SECTION  B/PART  II 


ALTERNATIVES 


The  Three  Stages  of  Intervention 

Intervention  in  the  form  of  the  application  of  countermeasure  activities  is  possible 
at  three  distinct  stages  of  the  drinking-driving  problem: 

1.  Primary  Intervention  i.e.  before  the  drinking-driving  occurs. 

2.  Secondary  Intervention  i.e.  after  the  drinking-driver  is  on  the  road  but  before 
a  collision  occurs. 

3.  Tertiary  Intervention  i.e.  after  the  drinking-driver  has  been  detected,  charged 
and  convicted,  but  before  he  recommits  the  offence. 

Within  each  of  these  three  classifications  of  intervention  activities  different  types 
of  countermeasures  are  possible. 

S  Primary  Intervention 

—  Educational  media  programs 

—  Classroom  instruction 

—  Alternative  modes  of  transportation 

—  Mechanical  intervention 

Increased  public  obedience  to  drinking-driving  laws 

Increased  appreciation  of  the  probability  that  the  drinking-driver  will  be 
detected,  charged  and  convicted. 

Increased  public  awareness  of  the  costs  associated  with  being  charged  and 
convicted  of  a  drinking-driving  offence. 

The  requirement  that  those  who  profit  from  the  sale  of  alcohol  to  contribute 
to  the  reduction  of  the  drinking-driving  problem. 

II  Secondary  Intervention 

Increased  detection  of  drinking-drivers  by  assigning  a  higher  enforcement 
priority  to  the  offence 

Increased  detection  of  the  drinking-drivers  by  increasing  law  enforcement  at 
specific  times  and  places. 

III  Tertiary  Intervention 

Reassessment  of  the  penalties  presently  imposed  for  conviction  of  a  drinking¬ 
driving  offence 

Reassessment  of  the  rehabilitative  role  of  the  court  and  conviction  systems 


Intervention:  The  Three  Target  Groups 

It  is  submitted  that  in  addition  to  the  three  stages  of  intervention  there  are  three 
distinct  groups  of  drinking-drivers,  each  with  its  own  characteristics.  While  some 
intervention  activities  would  reduce  the  drinking-driver  problems  in  all  three 
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groups,  some  intervention  activities  would  be  more  successful  with  one  group  than 
with  others. 

The  three  groups  are: 

Young  Drinking-Drivers  —  drivers  aged  16-24  years.  Generally,  this  group  is  made 
up  of  people  who  are: 

—  inexperienced  at  driving 

—  inexperienced  at  drinking 

—  inexperienced  at  combining  drinking  and  driving. 

The  young  drinking-driver  is  worthy  of  special  attention  for  the  following  reasons. 

In  1973,  the  proportion  of  young  drivers  in  alcohol-involved  collisions  was  higher 
than  that  of  all  older  age  groups. 

While  the  proportion  of  drivers  in  alcohol-involved  collisions  is  remaining  constant 
for  the  older  age  groups,  the  proportion  of  young  drivers  in  alcohol-involved 
collisions  is  increasing  (Figure  4,  Section  A,  Part  11,  Appendix  A,  Table  A20). 

Problem  Drinking-Drivers  or  Alcoholics  — ■  This  group  is  worthy  of  special 
attention  in  that  it  is  made  up  of  drivers  who  are: 

—  no  longer  in  control  of  their  drinking 

—  in  need  of  treatment 

—  not  amenable  to  persuasion  by  the  same  methods  as  those  which  could  be 
used  to  persuade  a  social  drinker,  e.g.,  media  campaigns 

Social  Drinking-Drivers  —  This  group  is  worthy  of  special  attention  in  that,  in 
general,  its  members  share  the  following  characteristics  in  that  they: 

—  are  relatively  experienced  drinkers  and  drivers; 

—  are  relatively  experienced  drinking-drivers; 

—  have  control  of  their  drinking;  and, 

—  are  amenable  to  persuasion  concerning  their  drinking. 

Having  submitted  that  there  are  three  stages  of  intervention  and  three  targets 
of  intervention,  it  is  proposed  to  examine  various  intervention  activities  in  the 
light  of  these  two  classifications.  While  for  purposes  of  clarity  the  activities 
outlined  below  are  treated  separately,  many  of  them  could  be  combined  in  various 
ways  which  would  be  mutually  reinforcing. 

i.  PRIMARY  INTERVENTION 

A  variety  of  activities  can  be  undertaken  in  the  area  of  primary  intervention. 

EDUCATIONAL  MEDIA  PROGRAMS 

Information  on  the  costs  of  drinking-driving  should  be  presented  in  a  manner 
which  is  accepted  and  understood  by  the  group  at  which  it  is  aimed.  It  should  be 
transmitted  through  any  media  to  which  the  particular  group  is  receptive  at  a  time 
when  the  majority  of  people  in  that  particular  group  are  exposed. 

A  dvantages: 

1)  May  reinforce  concepts  learned  during  driver  training. 
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2)  Allows  any  person  who  did  not  receive  such  training  to  obtain  the  information. 

3)  Allows  for  updating  as  new  information  becomes  available. 

4)  Can  reach  the  broadest  possible  audience,  including  groups  which  would 
otherwise  be  difficult  to  identify  and  contact. 

Disadvantages: 

1)  Not  likely  to  be  effective  unless  carefully  researched  and  pretested. 

2)  Costly,  as  it  would  be  necessary  to  utilize  expensive  media  such  as  radio  and 
T.V. 

Groups  For  Whom  Educational  Media  Programs  are  Relevant: 

Young  Drinking-Drivers:  This  group  could  be  reached  through  several  media 
providing  the  information  is  relevant  to  them  and  is  presented  in  an  acceptable 
way. 

Problem  Drinking-Drivers:  It  is  generally  conceded  that  people  with  a  drinking 
problem  have  little  control  over  their  drinking  behaviour.  Therefore,  it  is  not 
likely  that  an  information  program  alone  would  be  particularly  helpful  in  changing 
behaviour. 

Social  Drinking-Drivers:  Again  it  is  necessary  to  present  relevant  information  in  an 
acceptable  manner.  The  drinking  habits  of  Social  Drinking-Drivers  differ  from  those 
of  young  drinking-drivers  and  therefore,  the  information  conveyed  should  be 
consistent  with  these  differences. 

Situation  in  Ontario: 

Some  pilot  studies  which  have  evaluative  components  built  in  are  being  under¬ 
taken  by  MTC  and  ARF. 

Currently,  various  voluntary  groups  and  commercial  organizations  are  producing 
‘old  style'  safety  information  of  dubious  quality  and  impact. 

Situation  Elsewhere: 

There  is  presently  a  concern  internationally  to  improve  the  effectiveness  of 
educational  campaigns  for  highway  safety. 

In  1970  a  special  committee  was  set  up  by  the  Organization  for  Economic 
Cooperation  and  Development  (a  NATO  agency)  to  study  the  problem.  The  report 
of  this  committee’s  activities  (See  bibliography)  clearly  shows  that  while  there 
are  notable  successes  in  mass  communication  programs,  these  are  few.  The 
committee  is  presently  obtaining  information  from  all  countries  conducting  mass 
media  campaigns  in  an  effort  to  combine  knowledge  and  distribute  it  to  all  those 
working  in  the  area. 

The  U.S.  Department  of  Transport  has  just  completed  a  report  to  Congress  on 
the  use  of  mass  media  for  public  safety  and  is  proposing  to  undertake  a  carefully 
researched  mass  media  demonstration  program  (see  bibliography  for  reference). 


CLASSROOM  INSTRUCTION 
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Classroom  instruction  on  drinking-driving  could  be  conducted: 
a)  in  the  school  system; 


h)  in  driver  education  courses;  and, 
c)  in  driver  licensing. 

Since  these  facilities  are  available  principally  for  the  young  drinking-driver  group, 
this  alternative  is  only  applicable  to  this  group. 

Advantages: 

1.  Classroom  instruction,  by  definition,  implies  a  captive  audience. 

2.  Young  drivers  are  by  and  large  a  well  educated  audience  who  can  learn  quickly 

3.  They  are  well  motivated  to  learn  because  of  critical  interest  in  driving  and  in 
drinking 

4.  They  are  at  the  formative  stages  of  drinking  careers  and  drinking-driving  careers, 
and  so  there  is  no  firmly  established  pattern  to  break  before  another  pattern  is 
learned 

5.  Many  of  the  facilities  necessary  to  carry  out  a  program  already  exist  (schools, 
driver  education  course,  driver  licensing) 

Disadvantages: 

1 .  Would  be  costly 

2.  The  school  curriculum  does  not  presently  accommodate  a  drinking-driving  educa¬ 
tion  program. 

3.  At  present,  the  information  needed  for  such  a  program  is: 

a)  not  assembled 

b)  not  packaged  for  youth 

4.  At  present,  instructors  are  not  trained 

5.  At  present,  there  is  no  Ministry  of  Education  involvement  in  this  type  of  activity. 
Situation  in  Ontario: 

Such  a  system  does  not  exist  in  Ontario. 

Situation  Elsewhere: 

No  program  dealing  specifically  with  youthful  drinking-drivers  has  been  impli- 
mented  on  a  large  scale  in  the  U.S.  to  the  authors’  knowledge.  There  are  some 
driver  education  programs  in  the  schools  in  Europe,  but  these  are  not  specifically 
aimed  at  drinking-driving. 


ALTERNATIVE  MODES  OF  TRANSPORTATION 

Alternative  transportation  for  drinkers  would  involve  organizing  a  transportation 
system  in  the  late  evening/early  morning  hours,  specifically  designed  to  meet  the 
needs  of  the  drinking  population. 

A  dvantages: 

1.  Avoids  the  commission  of  the  illegal  act. 

2.  Avoids  the  possibility  of  a  collision. 
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3.  Could  have  positive  side  effects  such  as  fuel  conservation  and  better  utilization 
of  public  transportation  facilities. 

4.  Avoids  the  collision  problem  for  problem  drinkers  who  are  most  likely  to  have 
high  BAC’s  (BAC  is  clearly  related  to  accident  probability). 

Disadvantages: 

1.  Only  feasible  in  urban  areas 

2.  Requires  considerable  re-routing  or  re-scheduling  of  services,  e.g.  greater 
emphasis  on  late  night/early  morning  transit. 

3.  Has  to  compete  with  convenience,  status  and  comfort  of  private  car. 

Groups  For  Whom  Alternative  Transportation  is  Relevant: 

The  travel  patterns  of  young  drinking-drivers  will  require  careful  investigation 
to  determine  whether  this  special  service  could  be  utilized  by  young  drivers. 

A  form  of  alternative  transportation  which  is  potentially  most  useful  for  problem 
drinking-drivers  would  be  the  provision  of  transportation,  at  closing  time,  from 
pub  to  home,  or  from  known  drinking  places  to  convenient  public  transportation. 
Travel  patterns  should  be  investigated. 

For  social  drinking-drivers  the  form  of  alternative  transportation  would  be  similar 
to  that  for  problem  drinking-drivers  with  the  added  provision  of  transportation 
to  and  from  social  functions.  Travel  patterns  should  be  investigated. 

Situation  in  Ontario: 

Some  experimental  efforts  have  been  made  e.g.  an  extended  Dial-a-Bus  service  in 
Kingston  in  December,  1973,  which  was  well  received  and  well  used.  A  variety 
of  efforts  have  been  made,  specifically  on  New  Years  Eve,  to  extend  regular 
transport  services,  e.g.,  the  Toronto  Transit  Commission  in  Toronto  and  the  North 
Bay  Buses. 

Situation  Elsewhere: 

No  comprehensive  program  for  transporting  drinkers  is  known  of  at  present 
(August  1974),  although  attempts  at  the  kind  of  activities  taking  place  in  Ontario 
are  becoming  more  frequent  in  other  places. 

MECHANICAL  INTERVENTION 

The  term  mechanical  intervention  refers  to  the  possibility  of  building  into  the 
vehicle  a  device  which  would  not  permit  the  vehicle  to  be  started  until  some  task 
has  been  satisfactorily  carried  out  which  demonstrates  that  the  driver  is  not 
impaired.  This  could  be  a  task  involving  psychomotor  coordination  and  memory 
processes  or  could  conceivably  involve  breathalyzer  type  equipment.  All  technical 
problems  have  not  presently  been  solved. 

Advantages: 

I.  Mechanical  intervention  prevents  the  alcohol-impaired  driver  from  driving  and 
thus  being  involved  in  a  collision. 

Disadvantages: 

1.  It  would  be  an  irritating  task  to  impose  upon  sober  drivers  every  time  the 
car  is  to  be  started. 
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2.  Technical  problems;  It  may  be  impossible  to  design  a  device  which  is  capable 
of  being  operated  by  all  sober  drivers  but  is  sensitive  to  the  effects  of  inebriation. 

3.  This  would  be  essentially  a  long  term  countermeasure  in  that  it  will  take  up 
to  10  years  before  90%  of  the  vehicle  population  would  be  equipped. 

4.  There  is  no  guarantee  that  a  more  sober  acquaintance  won’t  start  the  car 
and  then  allow  the  impaired  driver  to  get  behind  the  wheel. 

5.  Will  add  to  the  expense  of  vehicles. 

Situation  in  Ontario: 

Mechanical  intervention  devices  are  not  currently  available. 

Situation  Elsewhere: 

Work  is  proceeding  on  prototypes  (see  Oates,  J.F.,  1973). 

INCREASE  PUBLIC  OBEDIENCE  TO  DRINKING-DRIVING  LAWS 

As  indicated  in  Section  A,  Part  3,  a  law  prohibiting  a  prescribed  activity  generally 
requires  some  kind  of  reinforcement  if  it  is  to  be  effective.  Reinforcement  can  be 
provided  by  reference  to  morality  or  to  the  fact  that  it  satisfies  a  known  social 
need. 

As  indicated  earlier  the  unique  nature  of  drinking-driving  offences  makes  them 
difficult  to  reinforce  morally.  However,  it  may  be  possible  to  reinforce  drinking¬ 
driving  laws  by  establishing  in  the  minds  of  the  public  that  these  laws  are  fair, 
and  that  they  fulfill  a  basic  public  need.  This  could  be  accomplished  by  making 
the  public  aware  of; 

—  the  threat  presented  to  them  by  the  drinking-driver 

—  the  frequency  with  which  the  offence  is  committed 

—  how  alcohol  impairs  one’s  ability  to  drive  a  motor  vehicle 

—  the  various  levels  of  impairment  and  how  much  one  must  consume  to  reach 
these  levels 

—  what  is  meant  by  the  phrase  “80  mg  of  alcohol  per  100  ml  of  blood”  and  why 
this  level  is  considered  a  state  of  impairment  that  presents  a  danger  to  the 
public 

—  the  consequences  of  being  detected,  charged  and  convicted,  and  why  these 
consequences  are  fair  and  just  in  terms  of  the  punishment  fitting  the  crime. 

INCREASED  APPRECIATION  OF  THE  PROBABILITY  THAT 
DRINKING-DRSVERS  WILL  BE  DETECTED,  CHARGED  AND  CONVICTED 

It  is  assumed  that  the  frequency  with  which  an  offence  is  committed  is  related 
to  the  risk  of  being  caught.  That  is,  if  the  risk  of  being  caught  is  increased 
the  frequency  of  the  offence  should  decrease.  What  is  important,  however,  is  not 
only  the  real  probability  of  being  caught,  charged  and  convicted,  but  how  that 
probability  is  perceived  by  the  potential  offender. 

For  example,  as  long  as  a  drinking-driver  feels  that  the  chance  of  being  caught  is 
quite  remote,  then  the  enforcement  activity  of  the  police  will  have  no  preventative 
effect.  Similarly,  regardless  of  the  severity  of  the  penalties  for  drinking-driving 
offences,  they  will  not  be  an  effective  deterrent  unless  their  severity  is  known  to 
the  drinking-driver. 


An  increase  in  the  perceived  risk  of  being  caught  can  be  brought  about  by 
establishing  a  highly  visible  police  presence  at  times  and  places  where  drinking¬ 
driving  offences  often  occur. 

One  example  of  this  type  of  activity  would  be  the  presence  of  police  officers 
and  marked  cruisers  in  the  vicinity  of  parking  lots  of  drinking  establishments 
between  the  hours  of  8  p.m.  and  2  a.m. 


Advantages: 

1.  Should  deter  drinkers  from  driving  their  cars  to  establishment  where  they  drink 

2.  Should  deter  drinkers  who  have  brought  their  cars  from  driving  them  home  if 
they  perceive  themselves  to  be  impaired 

3.  Would  probably  be  supported  by  the  public  at  large. 

Disadvantages: 

1.  Might  require  additional  police  manpower  or  a  reallocation  of  priorities 

2.  Might  be  considered  discriminatory  against  those  who  drink  in  public  places 
as  opposed  to  those  who  drink  in  private  homes 

3.  Might  be  criticized  by  drinking  establishments  as  interfering  with  their  right  to 
earn  a  living. 

To  be  fair  this  countermeasure  should  include  the  provision  of  alternative 
transportation. 

Another  example  of  ways  to  increase  subjective  probability  of  apprehension  would 
be  the  presence  of  sustained  police  spot-checks  at  times  and  places  of  a  high 
occurrence  of  drinking-driving  offences. 


Advantages: 

1.  Should  act  as  a  general  deterrent 
Disadvantages: 

1.  Might  require  additional  police  manpower  or  a  reallocation  of  priorities 

2.  Might  be  perceived  by  the  public  at  large  as  harrassment  of  law-abiding 
citizens  for  the  sake  of  catching  a  few  offenders. 

To  be  effective  this  type  of  countermeasure  should  be  well  publicized  and  include 
the  provision  of  alternative  transportation. 


Situation  in  Ontario: 

One  example  of  this  type  of  activity  is  the  Metro  Toronto  Police  annual  Spot 
Checks  and  Blitzes. 


Situation  Elsewhere: 
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This  type  of  countermeasure  activity  has  been  implemented  in  various  jurisdictions 
at  various  times.  However,  the  authors  are  unaware  of  any  proper  evaluation  of 
the  effectiveness  of  this  countermeasure. 


INCREASE  PUBLIC  AWARENESS  OF  THE  COST  OF  BEING  CHARGED 
AND  CONVICTED  OF  DRINKING-DRIVING  OFFENCE 


It  is  submitted  that  drivers  in  general  are  not  aware  of  all  of  the  costs  that  acrue 
to  a  person  charged  and  convicted  of  a  drinking-driving  offence.  In  Section  A/ 
Part  V  we  have  attempted  to  set  out  all  of  the  costs  involved.  These  costs  range 
from  monetary  costs  such  as  lawyers  fees,  increased  insurance  premiums  etc.  to 
social  costs  such  as  license  suspension,  the  trauma  and  embarrassment  of  trial 
in  a  criminal  court  and  possibly  a  jail  term. 

It  is  suggested  that  the  government  engage  in  a  media  campaign  to  convey  the 
true  costs  involved  to  the  driver  population  at  large. 

Advantages: 

1.  Such  a  campaign  could  be  of  significant  value  in  reducing  the  magnitude  of 
the  drinking-driving  problem. 

Disadvantages: 

I.  No  assurance  that  an  increase  of  information  will  substantially  affect  behaviour 
in  this  area. 

THE  REQUIREMENT  THAT  THOSE  WHO  PROFIT  FROM  THE  SALE  OF 
ALCOHOL  CONTRIBUTE  TO  THE  REDUCTION  OF  THE  DRINKING¬ 
DRIVING  PROBLEM 

This  report  is  concerned  with  alcohol  and  its  role  in  the  drinking-driving  problem. 
However,  it  is  essential  that  reference  be  made  to  the  necessity  of  placing  social 
responsibility  on  those  who  profit  from  the  sale  of  alcohol.  Active  involvement  by 
this  sector  in  the  reduction  of  the  drinking-driving  problem  should  be  mandatory 
given  its  potential  influence  over  public  attitudes  to  drinking.  At  present,  under  the 
guise  of  brand  preference  alcohol  advertising,  attempts  are  made  to  leave  the 
public  with  the  impression  that  social  events  are  more  enjoyable  if  alcohol  is 
available;  and  that  those  who  consume  alcohol  are  youthful,  exciting  people  who 
enjoy  life.  This  becomes  significant  given  that  the  pursuit  of  these  ideals  often 
involves  driving. 

If  this  is  correct,  then  alcohol  advertising  may  very  well  add  to  the  magnitude 
of  the  drinking-driving  problem.  It  is  therefore  not  unreasonable  for  government 
to  insist  that  the  alcohol  industry  contribute  to  the  reduction  of  the  drinking¬ 
driving  problem. 

This  might  be  accomplished  by  requiring  the  inclusion  of  a  drinking-driving 
countermeasure  in  every  alcohol  advertisement  (perhaps  as  much  as  25%  of  the 
content). 

Another  possible  countermeasure  is  requiring  the  alcohol  industry  (hotels,  manu¬ 
facturers,  etc.)  to  contribute  to  providing  alternate  forms  of  transportation  at 
places  where  alcohol  is  consumed.  It  is  interesting  to  note  that  one  distillery  has 
provided  free  T.T.C.  transportation  in  the  city  of  Toronto  on  the  last  two  New 
Year  Eves  —  the  public  took  full  advantage  of  this  service. 

Finally,  Brewer’s  Retail  Stores  and  L.C.B.O.  outlets  should  be  required  to  provide 
facilities  for  the  distribution  of  drinking-driving  information  and  countermeasure 
advice. 

A  dvantages: 

I)  Links  countermeasure  activities  directly  with  drinking. 
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2)  Places  social  responsibility  on  those  who  contribute  to  the  problem. 


3)  Is  consistent  with  the  privilege  /  responsibility  theory  of  social  contract. 

4)  Reduces  government’s  expense  in  the  area  of  countermeasures. 


Disadvantages: 

1.  Requires  definite  government  intervention  in  the  private  sector. 


II  SECONDARY  INTERVENTION 

Up  to  this  point,  we  have  been  discussing  primary  intervention  which  has  as  its 
purpose,  the  prevention  of  drinking-driving  per  se.  Secondary  intervention,  on  the 
other  hand,  is  concerned  with  preventing  a  drinking-driver  who  is  already  on  the 
road  from  having  a  collision.  The  most  effective  way  of  accomplishing  this  would 
be  to  remove  the  drinking-drivers  from  the  road. 

It  is  obvious  that  secondary  intervention  involves  specific  law  enforcement.  This 
is  not  to  be  confused  with  preventative  law  enforcement  which  was  discussed 
under  primary  intervention. 

It  should  be  noted  at  this  point,  that  any  enforcement  activity  undertaken  for 
secondary  intervention  purposes  will  also  have  primary  and  tertiary  intervention 
consequences. 

There  is  evidence  to  suggest  that  the  degree  of  secondary  intervention  at  present 
is  inadequate.  Considering  the  amount  of  drinking-driving  which  occurs  —  one 
estimate  puts  the  number  of  impaired  kilometers  driven  per  charge  at  26,000 
kilometers  for  Canada.  (Canadian  Ministry  of  Transport  Report  “Alcohol  and 
Highway  Safety”,  part  1  page  44)  While  other  countries  have  a  much  higher  rate 
(e.g.  France  -  150,000  impaired  kilometers  driven  per  charge;  Netherlands  - 
136,000  impaired  kilometers  driven  per  charge),  the  Canadian  figures  indicate 
that  there  is  certainly  room  for  improvement  in  the  area  of  secondary  intervention. 


INCREASED  DETECTION  OF  DRINKING-DRIVERS  BY  ASSIGNING  A 
HIGHER  ENFORCEMENT  PRIORITY  TO  THE  OFFENCE 

To  maximize  the  effectiveness  of  selective  traffic  enforcement  it  would  be  necessary 
to  allocate  the  appropriate  percentage  of  manpower  to  enforce  sections  234,  235 
and  236,  C.C.C.  and  to  distribute  this  manpower  by  time  of  day,  day  of  week  and 
month  of  year  in  such  a  way  that  the  level  of  enforcement  corresponds  accurately 
with  the  frequency  of  violations. 


Advantages: 

1.  can  be  achieved  with  existing  resources. 

2.  likely  to  prevent  collisions. 

3.  is  entirely  consistent  with  present  approach  of  the  Ministry  of  the  Solicitor 
General. 
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Disadvantages: 

1.  Will  probably  mean  more  night  work  which  may  create  shift  problems. 


INCREASED  DETECTION  OF  THE  DRINKING-DRIVERS  BY 
INCREASING  LAW  ENFORCEMENT  AT  SPECIFIC  TIMES  AND  PLACES 

A  special  patrol  to  apprehend  drinking-drivers  could  be  established. 

Advantages: 

1.  Can  be  highly  trained  and  specially  equipped  for  the  task. 

2.  Can  be  given  a  great  deal  of  publicity  which  will  focus  public  attention 
on  the  drinking-driving  problem. 

3.  There  probably  would  not  be  a  shift  work  problem. 

4.  Would  not  detract  from  other  activities  of  the  police. 

5.  Would  supplement  the  routine  enforcement  of  234,  235  and  236. 

Disadvantages: 

1.  Would  require  additional  manpower  and  equipment 

2.  Would  be  able  to  cover  only  a  limited  geographical  area. 

A  high  visibility  customs  style  enforcement  system  could  also  be  effective 
as  a  primary  intervention  countermeasure  but  it  would  also  have  some  secondary 
intervention  components.  Customs  style  enforcement  would  involve: 

a)  highly  visible  police  presence 

b)  stopping  cars  randomly  to  check  for  any  violation,  drinking-driving  being 
one  of  those  violations 

c)  randomly  allocating  periods  of  time  during  which  intensive  checking  for 
drinking-driving  offences  takes  place 

d)  Some  of  these  periods  of  intensive  checking  could  be  highly  publicized 
Advantages: 

1.  It  creates  the  situation  where  the  probability  of  being  stopped  is  quite  high. 

2.  If  there  is  some  inference  that  the  police  are  looking  for  drinking-drivers 
then  high  visibility  enforcement  can  serve  as  an  extremely  useful  preventive 
activity. 

3.  It  is  not  necessary  to  charge  large  numbers  of  drivers  to  achieve  the  preventive 
effect.  Therefore,  no  additional  demands  are  placed  on  the  courts. 

4.  There  is  increased  probability  of  picking  up  other  offences,  e.g.,  driving 
while  licence  suspended,  which  reinforces  the  effect  of  suspension. 

Disadvantages: 

1)  Would  require  a  reallocation  of  resources. 

2)  Might  be  perceived  by  the  public  as  a  harassment  of  law-abiding  citizens 
for  the  sake  of  catching  a  few  offenders. 

Limitations 

It  should  be  borne  in  mind  that,  as  discussed  in  Section  A  Part  4,  there  is  an 
absolute  limit  on  the  amount  of  enforcement  possible,  and  therefore  there  are 
limits  on  the  degree  to  which  it  is  possible  to  manipulate  the  balance  between 
prevention  and  apprehension. 


Ill  TERTIARY  INTERVENTION 

The  term  tertiary  intervention  as  used  herein,  refers  to  activities  initiated  by  a 
court  whenever  it  sentences  an  offender  who  has  been  convicted  of  a  drinking¬ 
driving  offence.  Tertiary  intervention  is  therefore  a  countermeasure  invoked  by  a 
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court  whose  function  is  to  prevent  both  the  offender  and  others  from  committing 
subsequent  offences. 

In  view  of  the  fact  that  this  form  of  intervention  is  in  reality  a  court  sentence, 
it  is  worthwhile  to  briefly  examine  the  principles  of  sentencing  generally. 

The  Principles  of  Sentencing 

It  has  been  judicially  stated  (R.V.  Wilmott,  1966,  2  Ontario  Reports  at  page  654, 
Ontario  Court  of  Appeal)  that: 

“The  fundamental  purpose  of  any  sentence  of  whatever  kind  is  the  protection  of  society.* 
That  this  is  the  real  purpose  of  a  sentence  cannot  be  over-emphasized.” 

The  court  went  on  to  hold  that; 

“For  the  purpose  of  protecting  society,  prevention,  deterrence  and  reformation*  should 
all  be  considered  by  a  Court  in  imposing  a  sentence  of  imprisonment.  The  weight  to 
be  attached  to  these  factors  varies  as  infinitely  as  the  facts  of  each  case  varies  from 
others.  In  one  case  reform  and  rehabilitation  may  be  the  predominant  consideration. 
In  another  case  the  deterrence  of  others  may  be  paramount  to  reform  of  the  individual 
and  in  another  case  prevention  of  the  particular  offender  from  continuing  his  activities 
may  be  paramount.” 

and  further  that; 

“although  a  sentence  of  whatever  kind  must  of  necessity  express  repudiation  by  the 
state  of  the  particular  unlawful  conduct  which  constituted  the  offence,  .  .  .  retribution 
in  the  sense  of  revenge  is  now  of  little  or  no  importance  in  the  imposition  of  a 
sentence.” 

The  Classification  of  Drinking-Driving  as  a  Criminal  Offence 

It  is  submitted  that  drinking-driving  offences  are  an  unusual  type  of  criminal 
behaviour  for  the  following  reasons: 

1.  The  two  components  of  the  offence,  drinking  and  driving,  are  not  only  legal  when 
isolated  from  each  other  but  are  actively  participated  in  by  society  at  large. 

2.  The  combination  of  drinking  and  driving  only  becomes  a  criminal  offence  when 
it  reaches  a  certain  level;  either  the  level  of  impairment  or  the  level  of  80  mg. 
of  alcohol  per  100  ml  of  blood. 

3.  In  general,  persons  who  commit  drinking-driving  offences  are  probably  other¬ 
wise  law-abiding. 

4.  Drinking-driving  offences  are  unquestionably  the  most  frequent  type  of  criminal 
activity. 

5.  In  the  case  of  most  criminal  offences,  drunkenness  is  either  a  defence  or  a 
mitigating  circumstance.  However,  in  drinking-driving  offences,  drunkenness,  i.e., 
impairment,  is  a  component  of  the  offence  itself. 

In  view  of  the  above  it  appears  that  drinking-driving  offences  are  unique,  and, 
although  legitimately  within  the  Criminal  Code,  they  represent  behaviour  that  is 
not  ordinarily  classified  as  criminal.  The  question,  therefore,  arises  as  to  whether 
the  usual  criminal  sentences  are  appropriate  for  drinking-driving  offences.  It  is 
submitted  that  one  of  the  first  tasks  the  government  must  undertake  is  a  re¬ 
examination  of  the  existing  practice  of  sentencing  drinking-driving  offenders. 


*  Authors’  emphasis 
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Existing  Sentences  in  the  Province  of  Ontario 

There  are  three  usual  forms  of  sentence  at  present: 

1)  fines 

2)  jail 

3)  suspension  of  driving  privileges 

These  sentences  are  outlined  and  discussed  in  Section  A,  Part  III,  Drinking- 
Driving  Laws  in  Ontario. 


Existing  Sentencing  Practices 

At  this  point  it  is  interesting  to  note  the  view  of  those  public  servants  who  are 
actively  engaged  in  the  sentencing  of  drinking-driving  offenders.  In  the  spring  of 
1974,  the  Inter-ministerial  Committee  circulated  a  questionnaire  to  all  Provincial 
Court  Judges  and  Crown  Attorneys  in  the  province.  When  asked  to  rank  the 
effectiveness  of  possible  types  of  sentences,  the  respondents  answered  as  follows: 


Provincial  Court  Judges 

1.  Substantial  loss  of  driving  privileges; 

2.  Imprisonment; 

3.  Fines; 

4.  Mandatory  alcohol  treatment; 

5.  Probation;  and 

6.  Voluntary  alcohol  treatment. 


Crown  Attorneys 

1.  Substantial  loss  of  driving  privileges; 

2.  Imprisonment; 

3.  Mandatory  alcohol  treatment; 

4.  Fines; 

5.  Probation;  and 

6.  Voluntary  alcohol  treatment. 


It  is  of  further  interest  to  briefly  look  at  the  type  of  information,  concerning 
the  offender,  that  is  placed  before  a  judge  prior  to  sentencing  an  offender. 

One  would  think  that  a  “pre-sentence  report”,  which  is  completed  by  a  probation 
officer  and  outlines  the  background  of  the  offender  and  the  extent  to  which  he 
consumes  alcohol,  would  be  of  assistance  to  a  judge  in  sentencing  an  offender 
convicted  of  a  drinking-driving  offence.  However,  the  questionnaire  revealed  that: 

(a)  a  mere  3%  of  Crown  Attorneys  generally  request  a  pre-sentence  report  before 
a  second  offender  is  sentenced.  However,  27%  of  them  felt  that  in  general  a 
pre-sentence  report  would  assist  the  court  in  determining  the  most  appropriate 
sentence; 


(b)  only  10%  of  the  Judges  generally  delayed  the  passing  of  sentence  for  second 
offenders  in  order  that  they  could  have  the  benefit  of  a  pre-sentence  report, 
and  85%  of  the  Judges  felt  that  a  pre-sentence  report  would  not  be  of  any 
assistance  to  them  in  sentencing  the  offender.  However,  53%  of  the  Judges 
did  “advise”  second  offenders  to  seek  assitance  for  what  appeared  to  be  a 
“drinking”  problem. 
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REASSESSMENT  OF  THE  PENALTIES  IMPOSED  FOR  CONVICTION 
OF  A  DRINKING-DRIVING  OFFENCE 

I.  Fines 

A)  Substantial  Increase  in  the  Amount  of  the  Fine 
Advantages: 

1)  The  severity  of  the  fine  should  indicate  both  to  the  offender  and  the  public 
at  large  the  severity  of  the  offence  and  the  seriousness  the  court  attaches 
to  it. 

2)  Recovers  part  of  the  cost  of  apprehending  and  convicting  offenders. 
Disadvantages: 

1)  May  be  regarded  as  a  penalty  for  being  caught  rather  than  an  attempt 
to  reduce  the  problem 

2)  May  be  regarded  as  a  licence  fee  to  commit  the  offence 

3)  Presents  greater  hardship  for  people  on  low  incomes 

4)  May  penalize  not  only  the  offender  but  also  his  dependents 

B)  Substantial  Decrease  in  the  Amount  of  the  Fine 
A  dvantages: 

1)  Reduces  hardship  to  offender’s  dependents 

2)  Reduces  hardship  to  people  on  low  incomes 
Disadvantages: 

1)  May  indicate  that  the  offence  is  relatively  unimportant 

2)  May  reduce  deterrent  effect. 

C)  Calculate  Fine  According  to:  —  income  of  offender,  i.e.  day  fines 

-  the  level  of  impairment 

Advantages: 

1)  Creates  an  image  of  equality  before  the  law. 

2)  Makes  the  deterrent  effect  equivalent  for  all  income  groups. 

3)  Reinforces  the  fact  that  the  severity  of  the  offence  is  directly  related 
to  the  level  of  impairment. 

Disadvantages: 

1)  Presents  administrative  difficulties: 

Situation  in  Ontario: 

Fine  between  $50  -  $500 

Situation  Elsewhere  (best  information  available): 
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1)  Sweden  —  graduated  fines,  based  on  income 

2)  France  —  2  levels  of  fines,  depending  of  BAC  level 

—  range  500  -  1000  francs  ($100  -  $200) 

3)  United  Kingdom  —  100  pounds  ($240) 

4)  Belgium  —  2  levels  of  fines,  depending  on  classification  ‘drunk’  2,000  -  10,000 

francs  ($50  -  $250),  ‘intoxicated’  520  -  2,000  francs  ($12  -  $50) 

5)  Denmark  —  no  fines 

II.  Imprisonment 

A)  Impose  a  Minimum  Jail  Term  for  First  Offenders 
Advantages: 

1)  Assures  that  the  offender  will  not  recommit  the  offence  while  he  is  in  jail. 

2)  May  have  significant  general  and  special  deterrent  effects. 

3)  Could  be  coupled  with  in-prison  rehabilitative  programmes. 
Disadvantages: 

1)  Cost  of  maintaining  a  person  in  jail  is  high. 

2)  A  large  number  of  persons  would  be  imprisoned  annually  (33,826  in 
Ontario  in  1972.  (See  Appendix  A,  Table  A27). 

3)  Often  leads  to  job  loss,  family  problems  and  other  socio-economic 
consequences. 

4)  Might  cause  public  confusion  as  to  the  relative  severity  of  wrong.  (In 
general,  punishment  must  fit  the  crime,  often  those  convicted  of  offences 
which  have  a  greater  maximum  penalty  are  placed  on  probation) 

5)  Might  cause  backlash  and  loss  of  respect  for  the  law. 

6)  Contrary  to  current  theories  of  criminology  which  suggest  that  penal 
sanctions  are  not  effective. 

7)  Usually  dealing  with  offenders  who  are  otherwise  law  abiding  and  there¬ 
fore  may  be  unable  to  cope  with  a  jail  term  —  which  could  lead  to  jail 
suicides,  etc. 

8)  Creates  a  loss  to  society  of  the  offender’s  productive  abilities. 

B)  Abolish  Imprisonment  as  a  Penalty  for  Drinking-Driving  Offences 
Advantages: 

I)  Avoids  the  disadvantages  of  A. 

Disadvantages: 

1)  Might  create  the  impression  that  it  is  not  a  serious  offence. 

C)  Impose  Jail  Sentences  but  Allow  the  Offender  a  Set  Period  of  Time  within 
which  to  Serve  His  Term  of  Imprisonment  (possible  at  present  under  existing 
Criminal  Code) 
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Advantages: 

1)  Combines  the  advantages  and  reduces  the  disadvantages  of  A  and  B. 
Disadvantages: 

1)  Might  create  the  impression  that  the  court  is  too  lenient  with  offenders. 

2)  Difficult  to  administer. 

Situation  in  Ontario: 

First  Offence:  possibly  up  to  three  month  jail  sentence. 

Second  Offence:  mandatory  jail  sentence,  minimum  14  days,  maximum  three 
months. 

Subsequent  Offences:  mandatory  jail  sentence,  minimum  three  months,  maximum 
one  year. 

Situation  Elsewhere: 

1)  Sweden  —  six  month  or  one  year  sentence,  depending  on  BAC  level. 

2)  France  —  ten  days  to  one  month  or  one  month  to  one  year,  depending  on 
BAC  level. 

3)  Denmark  —  24  days  minimum  —  more  severe  for  subsequent  offences. 

4)  Belgium  —  maximum  of  one  month  or  maximum  of  three  months,  depending 
on  degree  of  intoxication. 

5)  Switzerland  up  to  three  years,  if  involved  in  an  accident. 

III.  Suspension  of  the  Offender’s  Driving  Privileges 

Prior  to  outlining  the  possibilities  under  the  heading,  it  must  be  made  clear  that 
any  suspension  must  be  accompanied  by  strict  enforcement  of  the  offence  of 
driving  while  under  suspension.  It  is  submitted  that  this  is  not  the  case  at  present. 

A)  Increased  Length  of  Suspension 

Advantages: 

1)  Relates  the  punishment  to  the  crime. 

2)  If  enforced,  ensures  that  offender  will  not  recommit  the  offence  during 
the  suspension  period. 

3)  Substantial  deterrent  effect. 

Disadvantages: 

1)  Difficult  to  determine  what  is  the  optimum  period  of  suspension  which 
will  reduce  the  problem  without  being  countereffective. 
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2)  Creates  a  greater  hardship  on  those  who  drive  in  the  course  of  their 
employment.  This  hardship  could  be  alleviated  by  the  imposition  of 
restricted  licences. 


B)  Impounding  the  Offender’s  Vehicle  as  Reinforcement  of  the  Suspension  of 
His  Driving  Privileges 

Advantages: 

1)  In  general  would  reduce  the  likelihood  of  offender  driving  while 
suspended. 

2)  An  additional  deterrent. 

Disadvantages: 

1)  Offenders  who  have  their  own  motor  vehicles  are  treated  more  harshly 
than  those  who  do  not. 

2)  Creates  hardship  for  other  members  of  the  offender’s  family  who  also 
use  the  car. 

Situation  in  Ontario: 

Where  no  injury  or  property  damage,  automatic  suspension  of  three  months;  where 
injury  or  property  damage,  suspension  for  six  months. 

The  Court  can  prohibit  driving  for  up  to  three  years  in  any  case. 

Situation  Elsewhere: 

1)  Norway  —  first  conviction:  one-year  suspension 

second  conviction:  could  be  suspended  for  life. 

2)  Sweden:  mandatory  three  month  or  one-year  suspension  depending  on  BAC 

level. 

3)  United  Kingdom  —  mandatory  one-year  suspension. 

4)  Denmark  —  one  year  maximum 

5)  West  Germany  —  minimum  of  six  months. 

6)  Switzerland  —  minimum  of  two  months. 

Up  to  this  point  we  have  discussed  changes  to  existing  types  of  sentences.  We 
shall  now  discuss  new  types  of  sentences  under  the  heading  of  rehabilitation. 


REASSESSMENT  OF  THE  REHABILITATIVE  ROLE  OF  THE 
COURT  AND  CONVICTION  SYSTEMS 

I  Medical  Treatment 

Rehabilitation  in  the  form  of  medical  treatment  is  a  method  of  tertiary  inter¬ 
vention. 

Medical  treatment  for  problem  drinking-drivers  could  involve  such  things  as 
referral  to  Alcoholics  Anonymous,  clinical  programs  and  therapy  sessions. 

Advantages: 

1.  Attacks  the  basis  of  drinking-driving  problem  in  a  humane  way. 

2.  Likelihood  of  curbing  recidivism  is  greater  when  a  medical  problem  is  treated 
by  medical  means  rather  than  by  punitive  means. 
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3.  Successful  treatment  of  problem-drinking  will  provide  benefits  to  society  over 
and  above  those  gained  from  the  prevention  of  drinking-driving  recidivism. 

4.  The  probability  of  success  in  treating  problem-drinkers  is  increased  by  early 
detection. 

5.  Detection  for  a  drinking-driving  offence  can  be  one  way  of  identifying  potential 
problem  drinkers. 

6.  The  problem-drinkers  are  people  who  regularly  attain  the  high  BAC  levels 
associated  with  severe  collisions. 

Disadvantages: 

1.  Clinical  programs  for  treatment  of  problem-drinking  are  not  always  effective. 

2.  Only  reaches  small  portion  of  population  (i.e.  drivers  with  drinking  problem 
who  are  apprehended) 

3.  Very  expensive  since  individual  treatment  by  highly  trained  professional  is 
often  required. 

Situation  in  Ontario: 

There  is  no  province-wide  rehabilitation  program  connected  with  the  court  system. 
However,  the  Addiction  Research  Foundation  has  designated  consulting  physicians 
in  every  county  in  the  province. 

Situation  Elsewhere: 

In  the  U.S.A.  a  driver  convicted  of  impaired  driving  can  be  referred  for  treatment 
of  an  alcohol  problem  rather  than  correction  or  probation.  Money  is  allocated  by 
the  U.S.  government  to  communities  to  support  alcohol  problem  treatment  services: 
emergency,  in-patient,  out-patient,  intermediate  care,  consultation  and  community 
education.  Also,  nationwide  Alcohol  Safety  Action  Programs  were  set  up  to 
encourage  drivers  with  a  drinking  problem  to  seek  medical  help  and  to  provide 
them  with  such  help. 

In  California  one  group  of  impaired  drivers  were  given  an  Alcoholics  Anonymous 
program  consisting  of  films,  lectures  and  group  therapy  sessions.  No  improvement 
in  those  receiving  this  treatment  program  was  observed  during  the  first  year. 

In  Victoria,  Australia,  anyone  with  a  BAC  level  over  .15  is  sent  for  medical 
treatment  of  alcoholic  condition. 

Scotland  requires  two  medical  examinations  of  every  driver  convicted  of  impaired 
driving. 

In  Oregon  there  is  a  presentencing  investigation  into  each  impaired  driver’s 
drinking  problem  followed  by  referral  to  either  a  court  school  program  or  clinical 
program. 


II  Educational  Rehabilitation 

Another  form  of  tertiary  intervention  is  an  educational  rehabilitation  program  for 
convicted  drinking-drivers.  There  would  be  compulsory  programs,  aimed  at  chang¬ 
ing  the  attitudes  and  behaviour  of  young  drinking-drivers  and  social  drinking- 
drivers. 
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Advantages: 

1.  Gives  driver  information  needed  to  make  his  own  decision  on  driving  after 
drinking. 

2.  Could  produce  fundamental  change  in  driver’s  attitude. 

3.  Not  as  alienating  to  driver  as  imprisonment,  high  fines  etc. 

4.  Gives  courts,  law  officers,  etc.  the  image  of  helpers  rather  than  punishers. 

5.  Would  be  aimed  at  groups  and  is  therefore  less  expensive  than  individual 
medical  treatment. 

Disadvantages: 

1.  Requires  extra  staff  and  materials  to  conduct  course. 

2.  Fairly  time  consuming  for  driver. 

3.  Success  is  heavily  dependant  upon  the  personalities  and  competence  of  people 
who  run  the  program. 

Relevance  to  Three  Groups 

Many  existing  educational  rehabilitative  programs  are  given  to  all  convicted 
drinking-drivers  regardless  of  age,  drinking  habits,  social  mores  and  family  back¬ 
ground.  The  issue  of  whether  or  not  programs  should  be  specially  prepared  and 
administered  separately  to  young  drinking-drivers,  social  drinking-drivers  and 
problem  drinking-drivers,  deserves  serious  consideration.  Such  a  move  could 
potentially  increase  the  effectivenss  of  an  educational  rehabilitative  program. 

Situation  in  Ontario: 

There  is  no  Ontario-wide  educational  rehabilitation  program  connected  with  the 
court  system. 

The  Addiction  Research  Foundation  is  planning  a  pilot  program  for  1975  in  which 
the  efficacy  of  different  types  of  educational  rehabilitative  techniques  will  be 
examined.  There  are,  however,  small  programs  in  North  Bay  and  Oshawa,  of  an 
educational  nature  to  which  convicted  drinking-drivers  are  being  referred. 

Situation  Elsewhere: 

The  Phoenix  Driving-While-Intoxicated  Re-education  Program  implemented  a 
course  to  supplement  traditional  court  sentences.  It  consisted  of  4  evening  lectures, 
one  per  week,  aimed  at  examining  the  effects  of  alcohol  on  driving.  The  emphasis 
was  not  on  stopping  drinking,  but  on  encouraging  the  driver  to  evaluate  his  own 
drinking  habits. 

The  results  showed  I)  a  reduction  of  student  hostility  to  police  instructors  and 
magistrates,  2)  that  most  students  who  examined  their  own  ‘driving  while  impaired’ 
behaviour  planned  some  personal  countermeasures,  3)  an  increase  from  2%  to  20% 
in  the  percentage  of  drivers  using  counselling  services,  and  4)  although  it  was 
difficult  to  determine  the  recidivism  rate,  the  course  appeared  to  lower  recidivism 
somewhat. 

The  Alberta  Impaired  Drivers’  Program  was  set  up  for  drivers  with  two  or  more 
convictions.  These  drivers  were  given  the  choice  of  attending  a  28-day  treatment 
program  or  a  mandatory  14-20  days  imprisonment.  The  treatment  program 
attempted  to  develop  a  better  attitude  toward  driving,  in  the  hope  that  this  would 
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modify  the  driver’s  drinking-driving  behaviour.  Lecture  topics  included  the  legisla¬ 
tion  on  impaired  driving,  information  on  licence  suspension,  insurance  policies, 
and  a  discussion  of  the  progressive  stages  of  alcoholism. 

Films  and  resource  people  were  utilized  in  the  lectures.  The  results  reported 
showed  signs  of  effectiveness  although  a  complete  evaluation  report  is  not  yet 
available. 
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SECTION  B/PART  III 


COUNTERMEASURE  PROGRAMS 


Using  the  information  presented  in  this  report,  it  is  possible  to  establish  two  main 
categories  of  countermeasure  activity: 

—  those  involving  the  evaluation  of  existing  activities;  and 

—  those  representing  new  programs. 

Within  each  of  these  categories  there  are  specific  programs  which  may  be 
implemented  to  deal  with  various  facets  of  the  drinking-driving  problem. 

In  the  first  category,  involving  existing  activities,  two  programs  are  proposed: 

1)  Program  to  comprehensively  evaluate  existing  sentences  available  to  the  Court 
for  drinking-driving  offences 

2)  Program  to  comprehensively  evaluate  existing  methods  of  enforcement  of 
drinking-driving  laws. 

These  two  programs  would  apply  to  all  drinking-drivers.  In  the  second  category, 
there  are  three  new  programs  each  of  which  applies  specifically  to  one  of  the 
three  types  of  drinking-drivers.  The  components  of  each  of  the  programs  are 
listed  below: 

3)  Program  for  Young  Drinking- Drivers 

—  classroom  education 

—  educational  media  programs 

—  educational  rehabilitation 

—  alternative  transportation 

4)  Program  for  Problem  Drinking- Drivers 

—  medical  treatment 

—  educational  rehabilitation 

—  alternative  transportation 

5)  Program  for  Social  Drinking- Drivers 

—  educational  media  programs 

—  educational  rehabilitation 

—  alternative  transportation. 

Evaluation 

In  order  to  monitor  and  evaluate  countermeasures,  an  effective  system  of  data 
collection  is  essential.  Therefore,  as  a  supportive  measure  for  the  programs 
outlined  above,  it  is  important  to  evaluate  the  types  of  drinking-driving  data 
presently  being  collected,  and  to  improve  methods  for  storing  such  data  centrally. 


Integration  and  Co-ordination 

It  is  critical  that  the  implementation  of  any  countermeasure  program  be  integrated 
and  co-ordinated.  Throughout  this  report  the  fact  that  countermeasure  activities  in 
the  area  of  drinking-driving  are  inter-ministerial  in  nature,  has  been  frequently 
implied.  Further,  it  is  necessary  to  integrate  and  co-ordinate  activities  at  3  levels: 

1)  at  the  inter-ministerial  level, 
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2)  between  programs,  for  example,  media  educational  content  in  the  Program  for 
Young  Drinking-Drivers  and  in  the  Program  for  Social  Drinking-Drivers 
should  be  entirely  consistent. 

3)  within  programs:  All  aspects  of  each  program  should  be  co-ordinated.  For 
example,  classroom  education,  media  education  program  and  educational 
rehabilitation  for  the  Young  Drinking-Driver  program,  should  be  consistent 
and  mutually  reinforcing. 

The  reason  for  including  alternative  transportation  in  each  of  the  three  programs 
is  to  ensure  that  the  specific  needs  of  each  of  the  three  groups  is  recognized 
and  provided  for. 

Ministries  Involved 

Schematically,  the  countermeasure  programs  and  the  ministries  which  would  be 
involved,  can  be  presented  as  shown  in  Figure  6. 

Specific  Government  Action 

The  problem  of  drinking-driving  has  been  with  man  since  the  age  of  chariots  and 
wine,  and  its  magnitude  has  been  increasing  ever  since.  Typically,  the  approach 
to  drinking-driving  has  been  straightforward  and  simple.  However,  drinking¬ 
driving  countermeasures,  simply  conceived  and  simply  applied,  have  a  legacy  of 
failure. 

The  most  fruitful  approach  for  the  Province  of  Ontario  would  seem  to  be  one  of 
implementing  one  or  more  complete  programs,  such  as  the  Young  Drinking- 
Drivers  Program,  rather  than  singling  out  isolated  activities  which  are  unlikely  to 
achieve  any  more  success  than  they  have  in  the  past. 
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FIGURE  6-  INTER-RELATIONSHIP  OF  MINISTRIES 

INVOLVED  IN  COUNTERMEASURE  PROGRAM. 


CONCLUSIONS 

Drinking-driving  and  the  consequences  it  inflicts  on  society  clearly  comes  within 
the  broader  problem  of  alcohol  abuse.  Although  there  is  a  need  for  an  integrated 
response  to  alcohol  misuse  in  this  Province,  this  does  not  preclude  the  isolation 
of  specific  alcohol  problems  such  as  drinking-driving.  Moreover,  there  may  be 
definite  advantages  in  isolating  this  problem  from  the  problem  of  alcohol  abuse 
generally.  Some  of  these  advantages  are: 

a)  While  desirable  changes  in  the  drinking  behaviour  of  the  population  at  large 
may  be  difficult  to  achieve,  it  is  reasonable  to  expect  that  the  concurrence  of 
drinking  and  driving  may  be  reduced  by  appropriate  government  counter¬ 
measures. 

b)  Government  intervention  into  the  drinking-driving  problem  will  respond  to  a 
growing  public  awareness  and  concern  which  is  at  least  in  part  attributable 
to  the  fact  that  the  drinking-driver  not  only  endangers  his  own  safety  but  the 
safety  of  others. 

c)  Any  attempt  to  reduce  alcohol  abuse  generally  would  involve  complete  and 
far  reaching  measures  which  could  only  be  introduced  over  a  period  of  time. 
However,  reduction  of  the  drinking-driver  problem  is  a  more  manageable  task 
involving  relatively  less  complex  measures,  some  of  which  could  be  introduced 
in  the  near  future. 

In  this  report  we  have  attempted  to:  describe  the  nature  and  extent  of  the 
drinking-driving  problem;  identify  the  offence  and  the  offenders;  and  outline 
possible  countermeasures  that  could  reduce  the  magnitude  of  the  problem.  In  so 
doing,  we  have  reached  the  following  conclusions: 

1.  Drinking-driving  has  become  the  largest  single  cause  of  motor  vehicle 
collisions  in  the  Province  of  Ontario.  It  imposes  an  ever-increasing  cost  in 
terms  of  death,  personal  injury,  property  damage  and  associated  social  costs. 
The  individual  efforts  of  government  have  so  far  failed  to  effectively  curb 
this  trend. 

2.  Drinking-driving  behaviour  is  a  unique  criminal  offence  and  may  require  more 
comprehensive  government  intervention  than  other  criminal  offences  in  that: 

a)  Drinking-driving  is  the  most  frequent  type  of  criminal  activity,  yet  most 
persons  who  commit  drinking-driving  offences  are  in  general,  otherwise 
law  abiding. 

b)  The  two  components  of  the  offence,  i.e.,  drinking  and  driving,  are,  when 
isolated  from  each  other,  not  only  legal,  but  activly  participated  in  by 
society  at  large. 

c)  The  combination  of  drinking  and  driving  becomes  a  criminal  offence  only 
when  it  reaches  a  certain  level:  the  level  of  impairment  or  the  level  of 
80  mg.  per  100  ml.  of  blood. 

d)  In  the  case  of  most  criminal  offences,  drunkenness  is  either  a  defence 
or  a  mitigating  circumstance.  However,  in  drinking-driving  offences, 
drunkenness,  i.e.,  impairment,  is  a  component  of  the  offence  itself. 

3.  It  is  possible  to  identify  three  distinct  groups  of  drinking-driving  offenders. 
The  three  groups  are: 

a)  Young  Drivers  ( drivers  aged  16-24  years) 
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This  group  is  worthy  of  special  attention  in  that  they  are: 

—  inexperienced  at  drinking 

—  inexperienced  at  driving 
inexperienced  at  drinking-driving 

In  1973,  the  proportion  of  young  drivers  in  alcohol-involved  collisions 
was  higher  than  that  of  all  older  age  groups. 

While  the  proportion  of  drivers  in  alcohol-involved  collisions  is  remaining 
constant  for  the  older  age  groups,  the  proportion  of  young  drivers  in 
alcohol-involved  collisions  is  increasing. 

b)  Problem  Drinkers  and  Alcoholics 

This  group  is  worthy  of  special  attention  in  that  it  is  made  up  of  drivers 
who  are: 

—  no  longer  in  control  of  their  drinking 

—  in  need  of  treatment 

—  not  amenable  to  persuasion  by  the  same  methods  which  can  be  used 
to  persuade  a  social  drinker. 

c)  Social  Drinkers 

This  group  is  worthy  of  special  attention  in  that  its  members  generally 
share  the  following  characteristics: 

—  they  are  relatively  experienced  drinkers  and  drivers 

—  they  still  have  reasonable  control  over  their  drinking  and  are  amen¬ 
able  to  persuasions  concerning  their  drinking-driving. 


There  are  three  stages  in  intervention  and  several  possible  countermeasures 

within  each. 

a)  Primary  Intervention 

—  educational  media  programs 

—  classroom  instruction 

—  alternative  modes  of  transportation 

—  mechanical  intervention 

—  increased  public  obedience  to  drinking-driving  laws 

—  increased  appreciation  of  the  probability  of  detection  and  conviction 

—  increased  public  awareness  of  the  costs  associated  with  being  con¬ 
victed  of  a  drinking-driving  offence 

—  the  requirement  that  those  who  profit  from  the  sale  of  alcohol 
contribute  to  the  reduction  of  the  drinking-driving  problem. 

b)  Secondary  Intervention 

—  increased  detection  of  the  drinking-driver  by  assigning  a  higher 
enforcement  priority  to  the  offence. 

—  increased  detection  of  the  drinking-driver  by  increasing  law  en¬ 
forcement  at  specific  times  and  places. 

c)  Tertiary  Intervention 

—  reassessment  of  the  penalties  presently  imposed  for  conviction  of  a 
drinking-driving  offence. 

—  reassessment  of  the  rehabilitative  role  of  the  Court. 


5.  Some  intervention  countermeasures  are  effective  in  dealing  with  all  drinking- 
drivers  while  others  are  only  applicable  to  a  specific  group.  This  latter  set  of 
countermeasures  can  be  assembled  into  three  programmes  specifically  aimed 
at  three  groups  of  drinking-drivers: 

—  young  drinkers 

—  problem  drinkers 

—  social  drinkers 

While  there  is  obviously  some  overlap  of  the  groups,  for  implementation 
purposes  each  of  these  programs  must  be  viewed  as  a  unit  and  implemented 
as  such.  Initiation  of  a  single  countermeasure  rather  than  a  complete  program 
is  unlikely  to  be  successful. 

6.  It  is  essential  that  the  implementation  of  countermeasure  activities  be  inte¬ 
grated  and  co-ordinated  at  three  levels: 

—  At  the  inter-ministerial  level  of  the  Provincial  Government 
—  Between  programs.  Integration  of  activities  that  are  common  to  more 
than  one  of  the  programs. 

—  At  the  program  level.  Integration  of  all  aspects  of  each  program. 

7.  The  data  required  to  plan  a  selective  law  enforcement  program  are  presently 
available,  or  at  least  potentially  available,  and  should  be  used  as  the  basis 
for  an  enforcement  program  for  drinking-driving  offences. 

8.  In  order  to  reduce  the  magnitude  of  the  drinking-driving  problem  it  is 
essential  that  whatever  policy  the  government  adopts,  the  implementation  of 
government  policy  must  accomplish  the  following: 

it  must  make  the  public  aware  of  the  need  to  prohibit  ‘impaired’  driving. 
This  could  be  accomplished  by  widespread  and  continuous  education  of 
the  public  of  the  risk  which  the  impaired  driver  poses  to  society  both  in 
terms  of  physical  injury  and  social  costs. 

it  must  make  the  public  aware  of  how  one  reaches  a  level  of  legal 
impairment  and  how  alcohol  effects  one’s  ability  to  drive; 

it  must  encourage  a  public  awareness  of  the  consequences  of  being 
convicted  of  a  drinking-driving  offence; 

it  must  encourage  high  visibility  law  enforcement  in  order  to  increase  the 
perceived  risk  of  detection; 

it  must  ensure  that  the  penalties  imposed  on  conviction  are  adhered  to 
particularly  in  the  detection  and  disposition  of  those  who  continue  to 
drive  after  their  license  has  been  suspended  for  a  drinking-driving  offence; 

it  must  enhance  the  law  with  an  attribute  of  fairness  by  providing  when¬ 
ever  possible,  alternate  means  of  transportation  in  areas  where  the  public 
is  known  to  consume  alcohol. 

9.  In  light  of  the  fact  that  the  Provincial  Government  has  responded  to  public 
demand  for  easier  access  to  both  drinking  and  driving,  it  is  respectfully 
submitted  that,  in  so  doing,  it  has  a  clear  responsibility  to  intervene  to  a 
greater  degree  into  the  drinking-driving  problem.  It  is  further  submitted  that 
the  Government  will  receive  widespread  public  support  for  this  increased 
intervention. 
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TABLE  A1, 

DOLLAR  SALES  AND  APPARENT  CONSUMPTION  OF  ABSOLUTE  ALCOHOL  PER  CAPITA 

15  YEARS  AND  OLDER  IN  CANADA  AND  THE  PROVINCES,  1972 


PROVINCE 

POPULATION  AGED  15  AND 

OLDER 

DOLLAR  SALES  PER  CAP. 

OF  15  AND  OLDER 

LITRES  OF  ABS.  ALC.  PER 

CAP.  OF  15  AND  OLDER 

Nfld. 

337,700 

$141.5 

7.27 

P.E.I. 

78,000 

140.5 

8.91 

N.S. 

557,600 

141.0 

8.59 

N.B. 

441,800 

124.9 

7.27 

Que. 

4,323,200 

111.0 

9.09 

Ont. 

5,631,300 

140.3 

10.55 

Man. 

709,500 

146.0 

10.00 

Sask. 

646,400 

130.1 

8.73 

Alta. 

1,144,000 

156.4 

10.59 

B.C. 

1,634,600 

159.6 

11.59 

Canada 

15,504,100 

134.8 

9.91 

*  To  convert  litres  of  beverage  to  litres  of  absolute  alcohol,  the  following  average  values  were  employed, 
beer  -  5%  alcohol  by  volume,  wine  -  16%,  spirits  -  40%. 


SOURCE:  Figures  are  based  on  data  in  The  Control  Sale  of  Alcoholic  Beverages  in  Canada,  Fiscal  Year 
Ended  March  31,  1972  (Statistics  Canada,  Ottawa). 
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TABLE  A2, 

APPARENT  CONSUMPTION  OF  ABSOLUTE  ALCOHOL  PER  CAPITA  IN 

SELECTED  COUNTRIES 


COUNTRY 

YEAR 

REPORTED  CONSUMPTION  IN 

100%  ALCOHOL,  LITRES 

1. 

F  ranee 

1971 

16.7 

2. 

Italy 

1971 

13.4 

3. 

Germany,  Fed.  Rep. 

1971 

12.3 

4. 

Portugal 

1971 

12.2 

5. 

Spain 

1971 

12.0 

6. 

Austria 

1971 

11.4 

7. 

Argentina 

1971 

10.9 

8. 

Luxembourg 

1971 

10.8 

9. 

Switzerland 

1970 

10.6 

10 

Hungary 

1971 

9.5 

11. 

Belgium 

1971 

9.5 

12. 

Czechoslovakia 

1970 

8.4 

13. 

Australia 

1970/71 

8.4 

14. 

Yugoslavia 

1970 

7.5 

15. 

New  Zealand 

1970 

7.4 

16. 

Canada 

1970/71 

7.0 

17. 

Denmark 

1970 

6.8 

18. 

United  Kingdom 

1971 

6.7 

19. 

Germany,  Dem.  Rep. 

1971 

6.5 

20. 

U.S.A. 

1971 

6.3 

21. 

Romania 

1970 

6.3 

22. 

Chile 

1970 

6.2 

23. 

Netherlands 

1971 

6.2 

24. 

Poland 

1971 

5.9 

25. 

Bulgaria 

1971 

5.9 

26. 

Sweden 

1971 

5.7 

27. 

Japan 

1971 

5.5 

28: 

Greece 

1971 

5.3 

29. 

Ireland 

1969/70 

5.0 

30. 

F  inland 

1971 

4.8 

31. 

Uruguay 

1970 

4.3 

32. 

Norway 

1971 

3.7 

33. 

Cyprus 

1971 

3.5 

34. 

Iceland 

1971 

3.4 

35. 

South  Africa 

1971 

3.0 

36. 

Peru 

1970 

2.5 

37. 

U.S.S.R. 

1970 

2.3 

38. 

Surinam 

1970 

2.2 

39. 

Israel 

1971 

2.1 

40. 

Venezuela 

1970 

2.0 

41. 

Cuba 

1970 

1.8 

42. 

Mexico 

1970 

1.4 

43. 

Brazil 

1970 

0.8 

44. 

Tunisia 

1970 

0.6 

45. 

Lebanon 

1970 

0.5 

46. 

Paraguay 

1970 

0.5 

47. 

T  urkey 

1971 

0.5 

48. 

Morocco 

1970 

0.4 

49. 

Algeria 

1970 

0.3 

SOURCE:  "How  Many  Alcoholic  Beverages  are  Being  Consumed  Throughout  The  World?" 
Produktschap  voor  Gedistilleerde  Dranken,  1 1th  Edition,  1972. 
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TABLE  A3, 

AVERAGE  CONSUMPTION  SN  LITRES  OF  ABSOLUTE  ALCOHOL  PER  CAPITA 
15  YEARS  AND  OLDER  IN  ONTARIO 


YEAR 

BEER 

WINE 

SPIRITS 

1955 

5.0 

0.4 

2.1 

1968 

5.7 

1.0 

3.8 

Source:  The  Control  and  Sale  of  Alcohol  Beverages  in  Canada.  Fiscal  Year  Ended  March  31,  1972. 
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Source:  Reports  of  the  Liquor  Control  Board  of  Ontario  (41st,  42nd,  44th,  45th,  46th,  and  47th  Reports.) 


REVENUE  TO  ONTARIO  FROM  SALES  OF  LIQUOR,  WINE  AND  BEER  IN  RELATION  TO  THE  TOTAL  REVENUE  OF  ONTARIO 
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of  Transportation  and  Communications,  Ontario. 


DRIVER  POPULATION  IN  ONTARIO  BY  AGE 
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Highway  Traffic  Collisions  1973,  Ministry  of  Transportation  and  Communications,  Ontario. 


TABLE  A8 


MILEAGE  TRAVELLED  IN 
ONTARIO* 

1967 

25,042,295,000 

1968 

26,698,288,000 

1969 

28,608,476,000 

1970 

30,041,696,000 

1971 

31,407,952,000 

1972 

34,864,557,000 

1973 

37,771,576,000 

*  Mileage  estimated  on  the  basis  of 
13. 72  miles  per  gallon  of  taxed 
gasoline  and  motor  fuel. 

Source:  Highway  Traffic  Collisions, 
1967,  1968,  1969,  1970, 
1971,  1972,  1973, 

Ministry  of  Transportation 
and  Communications, 
Ontario. 
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FATAL  COLLISIONS  1972  AND  1973  IN  ONTARIO  BY  COLLISION'S  ALCOHOL  STATUS 


73 


74 


Source:  Computer  Search  of  Ministry  of  Transportation  and  Communications,  Ontario,  Collision  File. 


PROPERTY  DAMAGE  COLLISIONS  1972  AND  1973  IN  ONTARIO  BY  COLLISION'S  ALCOHOL  STATUS 


75 


TABLE  A12, 


ALCOHOL-INVOLVED  HUMAN-DAMAGE  COLLISIONS  IN  ONTARIO  BY  MONTH  FOR 
1972  AND  1973. 


FATAL 

FATAL  &  NON-FATAL INJURY 

Month 

No.  of 

Alcohol 

Collisions 

Alcohol  Collisions  as  a  Percent  of 
All  Fatal  Collisions 

Alcohol 

Collisions 

Alcohol  Collisions  as  a  Percent 
of  All  F  and  NF  Collisions 

Jan.  1972 

18 

17.5% 

774 

15.8% 

Jan.  1973 

21 

18.8% 

731 

1  7.0% 

Feb.  1972 

21 

26.9% 

771 

1  5.8% 

Feb.  1973 

16 

21.6% 

812 

18.0% 

Mar.  1972 

28 

30.4% 

822 

18.4% 

Mar.  1973 

35 

37.2% 

958 

20.8% 

Apr.  1972 

29 

25.9% 

871 

20.3% 

Apr.  1973 

26 

26.0% 

938 

19.0% 

May  1972 

28 

21.9% 

897 

16.9% 

May  1973 

38 

29.5% 

1105 

18.8% 

June  1972 

35 

21.5% 

1069 

1 7.6% 

June  1973 

34 

24. 1  % 

1216 

19.0% 

July  1972 

47 

28.3% 

1059 

1 7.6% 

July  1973 

50 

29.6% 

1121 

18.2% 

Aug.  1972 

41 

27.2% 

1072 

17.2% 

Aug.  1973 

63 

28.9% 

1115 

1 8.4% 

Sept.  1972 

57 

30.3% 

1137 

19.4% 

Sept.  1973 

47 

27.2% 

1234 

20.1% 

Oct.  1972 

43 

26.4% 

1191 

20.5% 

Oct.  1973 

43 

25.9% 

1238 

19.5% 

Nov.  1972 

50 

33.6% 

1040 

19.2% 

Nov.  1973 

39 

30.7% 

1155 

20.7% 

Dec.  1972 

35 

27.6% 

1152 

19.5% 

Dec.  1973 

35 

28.7% 

1241 

20.7% 

Source:  Computer  Search  of  Ministry  of  Transportation  and  Communications,  Ontario,  Collision  File. 
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TABLE  A13, 

PERCENTAGE  DISTRIBUTION  OF  FATAL  COLLISIONS  OVER  THE  DAY  OF  WEEK  BY  THE  ALCOHOL  STATUS  OF  THE  COLLISIONS 
FOR  ONTARIO,  1973 


77 


Source:  Computer  Search  of  Ministry  of  Transportation  and  Communications,  Ontario,  Collision  File. 


TABLE  A14, 

PERCENTAGE  DISTRIBUTION  OF  FATAL  PLUS  NON-FATAL  INJURY  COLLISIONS  OVER  THE  DAY  OF  WEEK  BY  THE  ALCOHOL 
STATUS  OF  THE  COLLISIONS  FOR  ONTARIO,  1973 
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SOURCE:  Computer  Search  of  Ministry  of  T ransportation  and  Communications,  Ontario,  Collision  File. 


TABLE  A 15, 

PERCENTAGE  DISTRIBUTION  OF  FATAL  COLLISIONS  OVER  THE  TIME  OF  DAY  BY  THE  ALCOHOL  STATUS  OF  THE  COLLISIONS 
FOR  ONTARIO,  1973 
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Source:  Computer  Search  of  Ministry  of  Transportation  and  Communications,  Ontario,  Collision  File. 


TABLE  A16, 

PERCENTAGE  DISTRIBUTION  OF  FATAL  PLUS  NON-FATAL  INJURY  COLLISIONS  OVER  THE  TIME  OF  DAY  BY  THE 
ALCOHOL  STATUS  OF  THE  COLLISIONS  FOR  ONTARIO,  1973 
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Source:  Computer  search  of  Ministry  of  Transportation  and  Communications,  Ontario,  Collision  File. 


ALCOHOL  INVOLVED  HUMAN-DAMAGE  COLLISIONS  FOR  ONTARIO  BY  COUNTY,  1973. 
(Fatal  and  Non-Fatal  Injury  Collisions  Combined  and  Fatal  Collisions  Separately.) 
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ALCOHOL  INVOLVED  HUMAN-DAMAGE  COLLISIONS  FOR  ONTARIO  BY  COUNTY,  1973. 
(Fatal  and  Non-Fatal  Injury  Collisions  Combined  and  Fatal  Collisions  Separately.) 
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Source:  Computer  Search  of  Ministry  of  Transportation  and  Communications,  Ontario,  Collision  File 
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Source:  Highway  Traffic  Collisions,  1967,  1968,  1969,  1970,  1971,  1972,  1973,  Ministry  of  Transportation  and  Communications,  Ontario. 
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DRINKING  DRIVERS*  INVOLVED  IN  COLLISIONS  BY  AGE  GROUP,  1967  TO  1973  (ONTARIO) 
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OCCURRENCE  OF  ALCOHOL  IN  FATALLY  INJURED  DRIVERS*  1968  TO  1973  IN  ONTARIO 
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Source:  Highway  Traffic  Collisions  1968,  1969,  1970,  1971,  1972,  1973,  Ministry  of  Transportation  and  Communications,  Ontario. 
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Laboratory  analysis  not  available. 
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NUMBER  OF  PERSONS  WHO  RECEIVED  A  MANDATORY  SUSPENSION  OF  THEIR  DRIVING  PRIVILEGES  UNDER  THE  HIGHWAY 
TRAFFIC  ACT  AS  A  RESULT  OF  A  CONVICTION  FOR  DRUNKEN  DRIVING  IN  ONTARIO,  1967  to  1973 
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result  of  a  dangerous  driving  conviction.) 
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Source:  Annual  Report  1966-67,  1967-68,  1968-69,  1970,  Ministry  of  Transportation  and  Communications,  Ontario. 

Statistics  for  1971-1 973  provided  by  the  Driver  Control  Section  of  the  Ministry  of  Transportation  and  Communications,  Ontario. 
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Source:  Highway  Traffic  Collisions  1969,  1970,  1971 ,  1972,  1973,  Ministry  of  Transportation  and  Communications,  Ontario.  Internal  Report  of  the  Public 
Safety  Division,  Breathalyzer  Programme  1973,  The  Centre  of  Forensic  Sciences,  Ministry  of  the  Solicitor  General. 


CONVICTIONS*  AND  SENTENCES  UNDER  SECTIONS  234,  235,  AND  236  OF  THE  CANADA  CRIMINAL  CODE  (C.C.C.)  ONTARIO 
1971  AND  1972 
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*  Number  of  convictions  are  not  necessarily  equal  to  number  of  convicted  drivers. 
Source:  Statistics  Canada,  Catalogue  85-201, 1970,  1971  and  1972. 
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